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A new serial story by Mary E. Wickins, entitled 
‘‘PEMBROKE,’’ i/lustrated by CuirFoRD CaRLe- 
TON, will begin in the next number of Harper's 
WEEKLY. 








A new volume of Harper’s Bazar will begin 
with the number issued on January 6, 1894. One 
of the striking features announced is a new novel hy 
the favorite author WILLIAM Buack, superbly tllus- 
trated. Its title is ‘‘AKGHLAND COUSINS.” 








THE PRESIDENT’S HAWAII MESSAGE. 

Ww. risk nothing in saying that no fair-minded 
person can read President CLEVELAND'S mes- 

sage on the Hawaiian affair without coming to the 
conclusion that the President and the Secretary of 
State are absolutely right in every position they have 
taken with regard to this unfortunate business. No 
state paper concerning a similar subject has ever 
come from the Executive office that reflected more 
honor upon our government, and of which every pa- 
triotic American citizen had more reason to be proud. 
It sets forth once more in a plain, clear, and candid 
way the well-established facts of the overthrow of 
‘the Hawaiian government by a small band of con- 
spirators under the instigation of the American min- 
ister and with the aid of United States troops—facts 
so well verified by documentary proof and all man- 
ner of conclusive evidence that the most unscrupu- 
lous partisan mendacity has not been able to obscure 
them. It is well that the President's message shows 
more fully than it has been officially shown hereto- 
fore how the American minister had for years been 
bent upon aecomplishing the aunexation of the Ha- 
waiian Islands to the United States; how he had 
yearned for the “golden hour” of opportunity; how 
he had asked the State Department to permit him to 
use the Uriited States forces in Hawaiian waters for 
purposes beyond the mere protection of the American 


Legation and of the lives and property of American 


citizens; and how, when he thought the “ golden 
hour” had arrived, he used the United States forces 
even to the extent of committing an unjustifiable act 
of war against a friendly government. 

What interests the American people most at the 
present moment is the conduct of our own govern- 
meut under such circumstances. The government 
of Hawaii had been stolen, and offered to the United 
States in hot haste by the thieves. President Har- 
RISON—so Mr. CLEVELAND generously presents the 
case—was misled by artful misrepresentation into a 
hasty acceptance of the stolen goods, and submitted 
a treaty of annexation tothe Senate. But Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND’S administration, having taken office fortunately 
before annexation was consummated, easily detected 
that there was a grave discrepancy between the as- 
sumption of Mr. Harrison, that ‘“‘the overthrow of 
the monarchy in Hawaii was not in any way pro- 
moted by this government,” and the protest of the 
Queen, declaring that she had surrendered to the 
superior force of the United States, and that she there- 
fore confidently submitted ‘the case to the enlighten- 
ed justice of the government of this republic. It was 
in obedience to the simple dictate of common hon- 
esty that President CLEVELAND withdrew the annexa- 
tion treaty from the Senate, and sent a man of high 
character and of known ability and experience to 
Hawaii to ascertain the facts. Mr. BLount, the agent 


selected, had enjoyed the rare distinction, when leav- — 


ing Congress after many years of service, of carrying 
with him expressions of the highest regard from lead- 
ing members of both political parties. No man ever 
thought of questioning his universally recognized in- 
tegrity until, after a conscientious endeavor. to ascer- 
tain, and with a firm determination to speak the truth, 
he told the whole story of the theft of a country, and 
thus incurred the rage of those who found themselves 
balked in the iniquitous attempt to profit from the 
disgraceful transaction. 

We have now before us in the President’s message 
a frank statenient of the steps taken by the adminis- 
tration after the truth was known. ‘Our country,” 
says the President, ‘‘ was in danger of having actually 
set up a temporary government on foreign soil for 
the purpose of acquiring through that agency terri- 
tory which we had wrongfully put in its possession. 
The ‘control of both sides of a bargain acquired in 
such a manner is called bya familiar and unpleasant 
name when found in private transactions.” In other 
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words, our agents had taken the first steps to put upon 
the country the guilt and ignominy of an unmiti- 
gated act of fraud and robbery. It was the duty of 
an honest goverument to do‘all in its power to re- 
trace those steps, and thus to clear the name of the 
country of the foul spot. So far as the President, 
within the constitutional limitations of his power, 
could redress the wrong that had been done by the 
agents of the government; it was his plain duty to 
do so. He honestly tried to perform that duty, and 
in making the attempt he'did not forget the consider- 
ation due to the circumstance that those who had 


taken an active part in the overthrow of the Queen’s 


authority’ had been encouraged by the American 
minister, without whose aid they would not have un- 
dertaken the venture. The President, therefore, while 
offering his good offices to the Queen as a mediator 
between herself and the provisional government, in- 
sisted that if returned to power she should grant a 
general amnesty to those concerned in the setting up 
of the provisional government, and a recognition of 
all its bona fide acts and obligations. This was emi- 
nently humane and proper in every sense. 

The Queen has not seen fit to accede to this condi- 
tion. On the other hand, the wild shouting of the 
jingoes and of Republican partisans in this country 
has made the provisional government in Hawaii be- 
lieve that it has a majority of the American people 
at its back. These two circumstances have conspired 
so far to frustrate the efforts made by the President 
and the Secretary of State to conciliate the differ- 
ences in Hawaii and to vindicate our national honor. 
This is not their fault. They have done what it was 
in their power to do, and are henceforth clear of re- 
sponsibility. The President, mindful of the limita- 
tions the Constitution imposes upon him, refers the 
matter ‘‘to the extended powers and the wide discre- 
tion of the Congress.” He will gladly ‘‘ co-operate 
in any legislative plan which may be devised for the 
solution of the problem before us which is consistent 
with American honor, integrity, and morality.” True 
to these principles, he will, of course, not resubmit 
the annexation treaty to the Senate. i 

This is as it should be. The President and the 
Secretary of State have done their duty. Now let 
the unscrupulous ranters in Congress who have so 
wildly vociferated against the administration show 


what remedy they have to propose, consistently with © 


American honor, integrity, and morality. Mere de- 
nunciation will no longer serve. On the bare as- 
sumption that the President had ordered the Queen 
of Hawaii to be reinstated by force of arms, with- 


out authority from Congress, they have hurled 
against the President vilification without measure, . 


even to the threat of impeachment. The message, 
showing that the President has remained strictly 
within his: constitutional limits, covers them with 
confusion and shame. 
calumniators. Their rage may grow more desperate, 


but it will also become more harmless every day. ‘‘ it 


national honesty is to be disregarded,” says the Presi- 


dent, ‘‘and a desire for territorial extension, or dis-. 


satisfaction with a form of government not our own, 
ought to regulate our conduct, I have entirely mis- 
apprehended the mission and character of our gov- 
ernment, and the behavior which the confidence of 
our people demands of their public servants.” Let 
the President rest assured that, the demagogues not- 
withstanding, the American people are neither fools 
nor knaves. Their conception of the mission and 
character of our government corresponds with his 
own. Their sense of justice will stand by him, and 
turn his severest trial into his most signal triumph. 


CROKER’S CONFESSION. 


CROKER has taken the public into his ccafidence. 
He asks his assailants to prove that tne charges 
against him are true, hoping that the evidence, whose 
existence no one knows better than he, .will not be 
forth-coming. It is evident, however, that he is un- 
certain and disturbed; that the hope is not born of 
confidence. He is badly frightened, and he has rea- 
son to be. The evidence against him and his pals 
will come forth when it is:properiy and authorita- 
tively bidden. CROKER-must realize that his power 
is ready to disintegrate, and that the pretorians are 
murmuring to one another that they are not receiv- 
ing their share of the plunder. He must be suspi- 


_ cious of some who have been nearest to him, for he 


knows that he has forfeited whatever claim he may 
once have had to their gratitude, and that he has 
aroused resentment and jealousy among those who 
are the possessors of dangerous secrets. His defi- 
ance of his accusers betrays the tremor of alarm. 
He calls for proof in a quaking voice, and he hastens 
to hide some of the wealth, of which he has hereto- 
fore made an ostentatious display, behind suggested 
mo : 

Throughout the interview Croker does not forget 
that he is the power that rules the city. It is “I” 
who feels whatever responsibility for any wrong is 
involved in granting to the Broadway railroad the 
right to change its motive power. It is “I” who is 
interested in giving the city better transit methods. 
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CRoKER believes in centralization. He holds that 
the interests of this city are too diverse to permit the 
people to rule themselves. He thinks that a muni- 


cipal czar is essential to government, and, ap- 
parently, that the czar should neither be born to the 
purple nor be invested with it by any power outside 
of himself; that the city’s best interests demand that 
it should be governed by a conqueror—a freebooting 
conqueror who wins his triumphs by the force of 
fraud and cunning, in battles in which no one is 
shot except by way of assassination, in wars whose 
fields of conflict are the gutters of the slums. 
CROKER’s ideal of city government has been realized 
here in New York. He rules, an autocrat, irrespon- 
sible except to his pretorian guard, over a conquered 
province, and a community that is beginning to real- 
ize that it is not altogether helpless. 

CROKER has pointed out to the Legislature and the 
Constitutional Convention the way to escape him 
and his like.. The strong central power of which he 
approves, and by which he flourishes, does not com- 
mend itself to Americans. The genius of this coun- 
try is not in harmony with despotism. We have not 
been taught to regard the existence cf diverse inter- 
ests as incompatible with self-government. The 
American theory is hostile to CROKER’s conception. 
His notion of government would be better appre- 
ciated among the Matabeles or the Yahoos. It would 
better suit a band of Arabs or a tribe of Tartars than 
the free citizens of the most important city of a re- 
public. CROKER mistakes the nature of the institu- 
tions under which he lives. 

There are other men who think as he does, and 


.until civilization advances much further there will 


be danger of the boss. The law-making power should 
see to it that the boss is made impossible. New York 
ought to be a self-governing city. Itshould not only 
choose its own chief executive, but his executive 
powers should be so exclusive as to make him wholly 
responsible for the administration of the laws and 





tically impossible. Th lections 1 
opportunity of expréssing their will atthem. Party 
organizations should be regulated by statute, so that 


should be as free from the interference of the State 
Legislature as the Constitution of the State itself, 
and the accomplishment of this ought to be under- 
taken by the Constitutional Convention. 

CROKER is able to carry out his simple theory of 
one-man power by reason of our system of city gov- 
ernment. The Legislature and the Constitutional 
Convention ov ~iit to destroy the opportunity of which 
he has taken advantage. 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 


THE distress among the wage-earners out of employment 
in the United States is at this moment very general. That 
distress which is concealed from the public because the suf- 
ferers are self-respecting and unaccustomed to such a help- 
less condition is really more pitiful than that which obtrudes 
itself upon the public gaze. This is a time when every man, 
woman, and child’ should be willing to make sacrifices for 
the sake of those now helpless and in want. But it is also 
a time when indiscriminate charity should be restrained, for 
it is a sad fact that there are hordes of vagrants that crowd 
into every town and city at once it becomes known that 
food and shelter are to be had without work, In most Amer- 
ican cities there are regularly organized agencies prepared to 
relieve distress while reducing to a minimum the tendency 
of such relief towards pauperization. At this time, when 
the distress is more dire and general than ever before in this 
generation, the resources of these organizations are sadly 
overtaxed. They need money, and need it at once. This 
is particularly true of New York, the executive departments 
of whose organized charities are centred in the building in 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street. 

The churches in New York, as a rule, were not deco- . 


“rated on Christmas day; more frequently than not the 


Sunday-school children were dismissed without the usua! 
gifts. This was that the money might be given where 
it was so badly needed. All this is well, but it is not 
enough. Each person should give to the full measure ©! 
his ability. The condition of one trade will give some ide: 
of the distress in New York city. The men, women, an‘ 
children engaged in making — under the sweatin: 
system number about thirty . Twenty thousan’ 
of these are unemployed, and on-an é 
other person is dependent on each of such wage-earner- 
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temporarily needed, so that self-respect may not be wounded 
by the suggestion that the recipients are paupers. The 
regular agencies, such as the Association for Improving the 





Condition of the , will be prepared to do this work 
when the benevolent furnish the funds, which at this mo- 
ment, on account of the unusual drafts, are sadly lacking. 

But however much may be done, there will still be more 
suffering in New York and the other great American cities 
this winter than before for very many years. That an 
human being should starve in America in this year of our 
Lord seems almost incredible. But there are thousands 
within fifteen minutes’ walk of homes of opulence looking 
starvation straight in the face. Knowing this, good men 
and good women will surely not neglect this appeal to their 
benevolence. We therefore speak of this matter in entire 
confidence that the hands of those engaged in the work of 
relief wil! be strengthened and upheld. - j 


MUSIC AS A SOCIAL ELEVATOR. 


“‘Musre hath charms,” etc. In conversation the other 
day at a gathering of musicians there came up the topic of 
the effect of harmony upon the ‘savage breast.” It was 
stoutly held that ‘‘music’s softening sway” could change 
men’s natures, appeal to their best instincts, touch their 
hearts, and hold them to high standards of thought and ac- 
tion. That this is true (while the music lasts) is beyond all 
questioning. But whethér the effect may be made at all 
permanent or lasting is a subject for some doubt. 

A sad love parting or a harrowing death-bed scene in the 
course of a Bowery melodrama would be null and void un- 
less accompanied by slow music. Without the shivering of 
a few violins and a drone from the responsive bass-viol the 
lament of the misguided heroine over her lost home and the 
loved ones in the church-yard sod would fail to draw a sin- 
gle tear. But turn on the music and observe. The most 
hardened criminal in the gallery longs. to do something for 
that poor girl, hates the villain and ni ages and 


probably sniffles. So far so good. It is safe to say that no 


jury in the world—no ordinary jury—could withstand the 
piteous appeal of the lawyer when he mentions the prison- 


er’s aged mother if the lawyer accompanied this same ap- 


peal with weeping vibrations of well-tuned catgut. Imagir 
the scene! Judge in tears; the sobbing of the jury plain! 
audible; the pity of the prisoner for his own poor oppressed 
self; his resolves for a better life; the visible agitation of the 


turnkeys; and a unanimous verdict in favor of defendant! 
He might watk out of the court-room a free man, firm in 


provocation. All this, of course, if the prosecution 
engaged a rival orchestra. © aps the ) é 
might tend to curb his passions for the rest of his natural 
life, in either case. ee cee 


his determination not to kill another wife, no matter the 
had not 


used against it? None, It would be like the aca of 


advertising doctors—“ guaranteed harmless,” or’ at least to 


of confinement that this musical cure would instil in the 
breasts of those to whom duleet sounds are a torture! They 
would view the interior of a penitentiary with an added: 
aversion, “* What is one man’s meat is another man’s poi- 


son.” Here is the chance for a bill and an experiment. — 


torial press, or stro 
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way, whenever food is supplied him, of splitting himself in 
‘two. And what is most asta 


inetrical ratio, It is one of those things to which every dis- 
creet man gives.a very wide berth after his eyes have once 
been cpened to its insidiousness by the classical story of 
the blacksmith who shod the horse at the rate of one penny 
for the first nail, two for the second, and so on. But to the 
microbe the geometrical ratio is stock in trade. It is the 


scendants in two days. He has to work nights to accom- 
plish this, but he seems quite willing to do so. We are told 
that did not certain dietary considerations check his geo- 
metrical proclivities, he would presently be the sole living 
inhabitant of the globe, crowding every other creature out 
of existence. Even as it is he invades a great many territo- 
ries where he does not properly belong. 

The latest of these invasions is peculiarly noteworthy as 
showing the influence of the times. It appears that the 
microbe is developing what in man would be called an itch- 
ing palm. A German scientist on subjecting some bank- 
dills to examination recently found each one of them colo- 
nized on an average by about twenty thousand microbes, 
including such forms as the ‘‘streptococcus of 
erysipelas and the bacilli of tuberculosis and diphtheria.” 
The dangers to mankind of possessing the root of all evil 
have long-been recognized, but evidently a new danger now 
threatens from such joint ownership as this. It remains 
for the scientists to tell us whether it will be better for us to 
acknowledge the authority of numbers as manifested by the 
microbo, and abandon our right in the money altogether to 
the multitudinous squatter claimants, or whether, on the 
other hand, a judicious use of germicides may serve as an 
ejection warrant upon the whole tribe of microbes, and 
leave us in undisputed possession of the coveted paper. 
Another interesting point for investigation relates to the 
bearings of the case from the stand-point of the microbe 
himself. At least one question in this line is not very in- 
tricate. It could be determined whether the microbes show 
a predilection for. bills of large denomination as against 
smaller ones. If the microbe is properly alive to the full 
bearings of the case, there should be, plainly, five times as 
many colonists of his tribe on a five-dollar bill as on a one- 
dollar bill. Determination of this point would furnish ma- 
terial for a valuable appendix to the work on the psychic 
life of micro-organisms which a learned French psychologist 
has recently: published. 


MR. CURTIS'S ORATIONS. 


Tur first volume of the orations of Mr. GQzoncE WILLIAM 
Curtis is just issued by Messrs. Harper & Brornens. 
They are edited by Professor Caarntes Evior Norton, of 
Cambridge, whose close friendship and intimate sympathy 
with Mr. Curtis in all his essential aims peculiarly fit him 
for the task. Sixteen months have now passed since the 
death of Mr. Curtis, and though to those who had the priv- 
ilege of knowing the tones of that marvellous voice its charm 
must always linger in the printed record of his speech, and 
though the spell his personality laid upon his friends can 
never be wholly dissipated, yet it is possible now to gain 
some reasonable impression of what these orations are to be 


-in the surviving literature of the time. We are confident 


that their place will be an honorable one and secure. In 
their present form they show even more than when they 
were delivered how much substance there is in them, how 
much care and study and thought was given to each, 
‘how clear and how high was-the ideal of the speaker, and 
how impossible it was for him to forget it, or abandon it, 
or lower it. 
Unquestionably Mr. Curtis was a most delightful speaker. 
It was impossible that his manly beauty and his flexible and 
ive voice should not add to the emotion of the mo- 


ment; and this was equally true of the most varying occa- 
sions. But this publication shows to those who might not 


fully have realized it how independent of the manner was 
the matter of his discourse. The orations in this first vol- 
ume cover a period of thirty-five years, They open with 
the memorable address at Middletown, Connecticut, when 
he brought to the young men of his time the summons to 
“ our Thermopylae, which is Kansas,” and began that splen- 
did campaign against slavery which closed at the polls in 


1860, only to be renewed on the battle-field. The orations 
embrace not only the questions of the restriction of slavery, 
of the war, of reconstruction, but questions of education, of 
“the influence of the New England character and idea, and 
the question of the suffrage for women. All are treated 


‘that luminous reasonableness which was the most re- 
able and persistent trait of Mr. Curtis's mind, and all 
the 80 because of the fervor and eloquence with which 
he was inspired by a sense of conviction. One thing is also 
to be noted, the singular modesty, the ma lage 
allusion, or of any personal feeling. in these addresses. 

not to be Acclad that the career of the orator is beset with 
pitfalls. The first condition of success for him is to be lis- 
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tened to with interest, and then with sympathy. If he can- 
not win his hearers wholly to himself, the temptation is great 
to meet them half-way, though he must stoop to do it, and 
to seek applause if he cannot carry conviction. And the 
applause of an assemblage of men is very alluring. It is 
only the orator of the highest rank who is indeperdent of it, 
who guides his course equally remote from vanity and ser- 
vility. This Mr. Curtis unfailingly did, because he was of 
the highest rank, not as an orator only, but as a man. 


FOR AN IMPROVED SANTA CLAUS. 


We know of no contemporary personage who is suffering © 


more from allowing himself to drop behind the times than 
our friend Santa Claus. Time was when Santa Claus was 
more real than the, President; now it has come to such a 


pass that the dictionary, after defining him—in the body of - 


the work instead of in the biographical department—goes on 
and makes some learned observation about ‘‘this myth.” 
If things go on thus a few years longer, Santa Claus will 
have about as much real vitality as the Salem witches. 
Now, there. is no inherent reason for this decadence of the 
good saint. There is just as much demand for Santa-Claus 
as there ever was. The simple fact is that he has not been 
rightly managed. Santa Claus needs a live press agent. 

But we presume that Santa Claus ought not to be blamed 
for the present deplorable state in which we find him. Doubt 
less it would not be dignified for him to boom himself, Pro- 
fessional ethics may not allow him to employ a press agent, 
however mtch he may realize the need of one. For aught 
we know, Santa Claus may be doing his best to keep himself 
up to date. But though Santa Claus may have done for 
himeelf all that he could, as much cannot be said for his 
friends—we do not mean his child friends, but his “ grown- 
up” friends; the child’s knowledge of Santa Claus must 
necessarily rest on what his elders tell him, so they must be 
held responsible for the present fallen estate of the saint. 
The latter-day Santa Claus should stand as an awful warn- 
ing for politicians and others on the danger of remaining 
too long in the hands of one’s friends. 

The downward course of Santa Claus. began with the 
introduction of the cast-iron stove. As long as the old- 
fashioned fireplace lasted he was secure. As the children 
gathered around this romantic old fraud, toasting their toes. 
while their backs gradually but surely congealed, the story 
of Santa Claus and his chimney-descending habits seemed 
entirely probable. The whole thing bore the impress of 
truth; it stood to reason. There was scarcely a single 
stumbling-block for faith. The dictionary of the day did 
not croak of myths when it spoke of Santa Claus. Occa- 
sionally an original child might question how the jolly old 
benefactor could get all over the world in one night; but 
this seldom happened, as the pre-stove child did not read 
the morning papers, and his world was bounded by his 
neighborhood. Besides, he knew nothing of the time it 
was possible for reindeer to make when properly driven 
with a light sleigh and good roads. 

But after the arrival of the comfortable albeit unromantic 
stove, when the child was told of Santa Claus, he simply 
looked at the pipe and put his tongue in his cheek. Still, 
he tried to believe in him, and succeeded after a fashion. 
Then even the stove disappeared in many households, to be 
succeeded by the steam-radiator or a hot-air hole in the 
floor. The notion of Santa Claus coming down a steam- 
pipe or up through a register was even more absurd than 
the idea of his braving the dimensions of the stove-pipe. 
Then came the deluge. The daily paper revealed to the 
child the size of the world. He went to the Park or the 
travelling circus, aud could discover no points of speed 
about the reindeer. Then he consulted the big dictionary, 
and poor Santa Claus went by the board completely. The 
child still hangs up his stocking, but he has some decidedly 
practical views about who does the rest. 

Now it occurs to us that all this might have been avoided 
if people had had the wisdom to keep Santa Claua up with 
the times. The danger of anything or anybogy lagging be- 
hind the times is too patent for us to,dwell upoft here. The 
absurdity of attempting to lumber along with a medieval 
Santa Claus in these days of locomotives and télegraphs and 
electric lights should have been clear to anyone. Santa Claus 
ought to have been improved gradually, and kept abreast 
of, let us say, the steam-engine ; every advance in the steam- 
engine should have been met by an improvement in Santa 
Claus. But such has not been the case, and the natural re- 
sult has followed, as we have shown. When the air-tight 
stove was introduced, a mode of ingress other.than the chim- 


‘ney should have been provided. As the child began to 


grasp the fact that this is a sizable world, Santa Claus should 
have been provided with some means of getting about it 
better than reindeer of an obsolete pattern; or, at the very 
least, pneumatic runners should have been put on bis sleigh. 
And when everything else began to go by elettricity, it 
seems as if this convenient fluid might have been pressed 


into the service of Santa Claus in some way. We do not — 


believe that the imagination of childhood would have re- 
volted at the idea of Santa Claus coming by telegraph. The 
child stood ready to accept a modern and scientific Santa 
Claus, but parents did not rise to the occasion. 

As to. whether or not it is too late to bring forward a 
Santa Claus which will meet the requirements of the age, 
we hesitate to express an opinion. Certainly, something 
‘ought to be done if it is possible. It seems as if affairs had 
reached a stage where.a committee ought to be appointed. 
Great virtue in yourcommittee. But we scarcely know how 
this committee should be selected. Perhaps Congress might 
do something, or possibly the President, as the father of 
two Santa-Claus-hungry children, the elder of whom at 
least must long ago have detected the absurdities of the old- 
fashioned saint, might feel like moving in the matter if his 
attention were called to it. Anyhow, there miust be a Santa 
Claus committee. 
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JOSEPH BODWELL DOE, 
Assistant-Ssorerary or Wan.—([See Paer 1255.) 


JOHN CESSNA, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


An active public life of nearly fifty years’ continuous 
duration ended on the 13th inst., when John Cessna died in 
his lifetime home at Bedford, Pennsylvania. 

When “Uncle John,” as politicians and newspaper men 
liked to call him, first held office—a commissionership of 
reyenue—people were still ‘staging it” across his native 
State of Pennsylvania; and Dickens's Notes, in which he de- 
scribed his drive across the old ‘‘camel-back” bridge at 
Harrisburg, was a late addition to many Pennsylvania libra- 
ries, in which that particular passage was marked. And 
only last spring, on the last night of the Legislature’s session, 
the member from Bedford was vigorously and successfully 
fighting the efforts of the trolley companies of Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg to plant their squeaky standards in every 
highway in the State. : 

A long and useful life lay between. Mr. Cessna was a 
thorough-going politician of the old swallow-tailed Buchanan 
school, which viewed with something of wonder, not to say 
contempt, a man who saw a field of poet activity outside 
of the ranks of the two great parties. But he had a high 
personal standard, which he stuck to and held up, and so 
nei spotless through an era of politics in which the 

enosylvania public man who remained uncorrupt did so 
through inherent integrity of character. 

He was the son of a ford County farmer, and was 
tapers fron} Marshall College, Mercersburg, in 1842. 

e was admitted to the bar in 1845, and immediately be- 
came active on the Democratic side of politics, with such 
energy and ability that the year 1850 saw him, in his thirti- 
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THE RIGHT REV. THEODORE B. LYMAN, D.D., 
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JOHN CESSNA. 
From a Proroeraru sy tas Gurexunst Company. 





JAMES R. SOVEREIGN, 
Trrenoz V. Powpercy'’s Svocesson.—(Sax Page 1255.) 


eth year, Speaker of the Pennsylvania House. As a dele- 
gate to the National Convention in 1856, he aided in the 
nomination of James Buchanan, and continued to act with 
the dominant faction in the Democratic pus. until 1861, 
whén he was elected to the House as a Union Democrat. 
He remained in the old faith till 1868, when his high char- 
acter and unim hable patriotism made him, a 
once more of. the House, an invaluable cng ee? of Gov- 
ernor Curtin in his historic efforts to put forth the whole 
resources of the greatest of the border States for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion. In the same year his Union and 
antislavery sentiments led him at last into active member- 
ship of the Republican party. which always thereafter de- 
lighted to honor him. He was chairman of the State Com- 
mittee in 1865, a . in which he had been immediately 
oo by A. K. McClure and Wayne reoapaihae nr He was, 
n 1868, a delegate to the convention which nominated Grant. 
In that year, and again in 1872, he was elected to Con 

and in 1876 helped to nomigate General Hayes. In-1880 he 
was one of the famous ‘‘306” who voted continuously for 
Grant, but, like a loyal partisan, he went home and, as chair- 
man of the State Committee, set about the siuccessful crea- 
tion of the regular majority for his leader’s successful op- 


ponent. 

His return to the Legislature last winter was after an ab- 
sence of many years. He was seventy-two years old, 
died of diabetes. He was a kindly man whom every one 
knew and liked; and there is no hamlet in the great State he 
served so long where there will not be some one who feels a 
personal bereavement in the death of ‘‘ Uncle John.” 


A. E. Warrovs. 
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** Fatber, 1 am a man.” 


THE SON OF HIS FATHER. 


‘a T is a queer name,” Mrs, Strickland-.admitted; ‘‘ and 
none of our family have ever borne it; but, you 
see, he #e the man to.us.” 

So he was called Adam, and to that world about 
he was the man-child alone. 

Heaven sent him ao Eve 
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Chel jee, & bowed to 
When his fingers closed a little 
Imam Din’s sword-hilt they rose and roared till Adem soeined 
too, and was withdrawn. Rs ge eS 
‘Now that was no cry of fear,”said Imam Dio, after- 
ware i to his companions in the Police Lines. 
yas an 
eae 5 holt sous Beemer, he will make a very 
‘Does the Memeahib give him the. breast?” said a new 
Phillour recruit, the dye smell not yet out of his yellow 


ae pperepe ‘ 
“Ho!” said an u ntry Naik, scornfully. “ 
been known for Ps than days pokes onion cles 
him.” He curled his: mustaches as lotdly as ever an ‘In- 
spector could afford to do, for he knew that the husband of 
the foster-mother of the son of the District Superintendent 
of Police was a man sure of consideration 
‘‘T am glad,” said Imam Din 
who drink our blood become of our own blood, and I Inve 
seen, in these thirty years, the sons of the Schibs once 
being born here return when ‘are.men. 
af ge have been to Baia” rope) 
tlie what do they in Belait?” the recruit, respect- 
“Get instruction —which thou 
Naik. ‘‘ Also they drink of belattee-panee [soda-water 
to give them that devite sesamiae Sy : 
their lives. Whence we of Hind have trouble. 


Tur, in all the rivers.” i waag! ate tutes ng 
“ € said also 7 i it [ates Seeng 
ace—half a ies en Rican oan at the in 
the roads, and that there are boats. b 

€ is @ great. a eg” fae or eee 
no well Sone eamen Licks peters: 

“e He is a man of good birth,” : ae s 
least possible emphasis on the fitst wo 
silent, 

‘Ho! Ho!” 


ling till his fat sides shook 
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BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


foster-mother was the wife of an lerain in the Ferozepur 
oung man then, ploughing while the 
English fought. This child will also be suckled here, and 
he will have double wisdom, and when he is a Police officer, 
it will be very bad for the thieves in this ilakha. Ho! Ho!” 

‘There will be no English in the land then. They are 
asking permission of clerks and low-caste men to continue 
their Raj even now,” said the Naik. 

‘* All but foolish, men—such as those clerks are—would 
know that this asking is but an excuse for making trouble, 
‘and thus holding the country more strictly. Now, in an in- 
vesti m, is it-nat our custom to permit the villagers to 
talk ly and giye us abuse for a little time? Then do 
‘we not grow hot, and walk them to the thana two by two— 
as these clerks will. be walked? Thus do I read the new 


lik. 
“So do not I,” said the Naik, who borrowed the native 


newspapers. yi 
. Tecunss thou art young, and wast born in time of peace. 
I saw the year that was to end the English Rule. Men said 


suckles’ it was ended, indeed, and that all could now take their neigh- 


bor’s cattle. This I saw ploughing, and I was minded to 
fight too, being a young man. My father sent me to Gur- 
ngs to buy cattle, and I saw the tents of Van Corlin Sahib 
n the. wheat, and I saw that he was going up and down 
thé revenne, neither abating nor increasing it, 

wag all afire, and the Sahibs lay dead about 

T have seen what I have seen. This Raj will 
down; and he who builds on the present mad- 

‘ Sahib-log, which, O Naik, covers great cunning, 
If a lock-up... My father’s uncle has seen 
aud he says that he is afraid as never he fear- 
Strickland Sahib’s boy will come back to 


és son after him. - Naik, have they named 
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the than ever I had time to learn 
charms, names, and stories of the Blessed O 


For the reason that he knows ‘as much of the Gods of 
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ho! Father Adam 
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! Now Strickland : 


** And all who minister to the child,” said the Naik, quiet- 
ly, but with meaning, ‘‘ will come to great honor.” 
Adam throve, being prayed over before the Gods of at 
least three creeds, in a garden almost as fair as Eden. There 
were gigantic clumps of bamboo that talked continually, 
and enormous plantains on whose soft paper skin he could 
scratch with his nails; green domes of mango-trees as huge 
as the dome. of St. Paul’s, full of parrots as big as casso- 
waries, and gray squirrels the size of foxes. At the end of 
the garden stood a hedge of flaming poiusetiias higher than 
anything in the world, because, childlike, Adum’s eye could 
not carry to the tops of the mango-trees. Their green went 
out against the blue sky, but the red poinsettias he could 
just see. A nurse who talked continually about snakes and 
pulled him back from the mouth of a fascinating dry well, 
and a mother who believed that the sun hurt little heads, 
were the only drawbacks to this loveliness. But,as his legs 
grew under him, he found that by scaling an enormous ram- 
part—three feet of broken-down mud wall at the end of the 
garden—he could come into a ready-made kingdom where 
every one was his slave. Imam Din showed him the way 
one evening, and the police troopers cooking their supper 
received him with rapture, and gave him pievtes of very in- 
— but altogether delightful spiced bread. 
ere he sat or sprawled in the horse feed where the police 
horses were picketed in a double line, and he named them, 
men and beasts together, according to his ideas and experi- 
ences, as his First Father had done before him. In those 
days everything had a name, from the mud mangers to the 
heel ropes, for things were people to Adam exactly as people 
are things to folk in their second childhood. Through all 
the conferences—one hand twisted into Imam Din’s beard, 
and the other on his polished belt buckle—there were two 
other people who came and went across the talk—Death and 
Sickness— persons greater than Imam Din, and stronger 
than the heel-roped stallions. There was Mata, the small- 
pox, @ woman in some way connected with pigs; and Heza, 
the cholera, a black man according to Adam; and Booka, 
starvation; and Kismet, who settled ‘all questions, from the 
untimely choking of a pet mungoose in the kitchen drain, 
to the absence of a young policeman who once’ missed a 
parade and never came back. It was all very wonderful to 
Adam, but not worth much thinking over; for a child’s 
mind is bounded by his eyes exactly as a horse’s view of the 
road is limited by blinkers. Between all these objectionable 


‘shadowy vagrants.stood a ring of kind faces and strong 
arms, and Mata and Heza would. never touch Adam, the 


first of men. Kismet might do so, because—and this was a 
mystery no staring into the looking- glass would. solve— 
Kismet, who was a man, was also written, like Police Orders 
for the day, in or on Adam’s head. Imam Din could not 
explain how this might be, and it was from that gray fat 
Muhemmedan that Adam learned through every inflection 
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the Khuda janta (God knows!) that settled everything in 
his mind. 

Beyond the fact that ‘‘ Khuda” was a very good man and 
kept lions, Adam’s theology did not run far. Mrs. Strick- 
land tried to teach him a few facts, but he revolted at the 
story of Genesis as untrue. A turtle, he said, uplreld the 
world, and one-half the adventures of Huzrut Nu (Father 
Noah) had never been told, If Mamma wanted to hear 
them, she must ask Imam Din. Adam had heard of a Saint 
who made wooden cakes and pressed them to his stomach 
when he felt hungry, and the Feeding of the Multitude did 
not impress him. So it came about that a reading of miracle 
stories generally ended in a monologue by Adam on other 
and much more astonishing miracles. 

“‘Tt’s awful,” said Mrs. Strickland, half crying, ‘‘ to think 
of his growing up like a little heathen.” Mrs. Strickland 
(Miss Youghal that was, if bee remember her) had been 
born and brought up in England, and did not quite under- 
stand things. 

‘*Let him alone,” said Strickland. ‘‘He’ll grow out of 
it all, or it will only come back to him in dreams.” 

“* Are you sure?” said his wife, to whom Strickland’s least 
word was pure truth. 

‘Quite. I was sent home when I was seven, and they 
flicked it out of me with a wet towe? at Harrow. Public 
schools don’t encourage anything that isn’t quite English.” 

Mrs. Strickland shuddered, for she had been trying not 
to think of the separation that follows motherhood in India; 
and makes life there, for all that is written to the contrary, 
not quite the most desirable thing in the world. Adam 
trotted out to hear about more miracles, and his nurse must 
have worried him beyond bounds, for she came back weep- 
ing, saying that Adam Baba was in danger of being eaten 
alive by wild horses. 

As a matter of fact, he had shaken off Juma by bolting 
between a couple of picketed horses and lying down under 
their bellies. That they were personal friends of his, Juma 
did not understand, nor Strickland either. Adam was set- 
tled at ease when his father arrived breathless and white, 
and the stallions put back their ears and squealed. 

“If you come here,” said Adam, ‘‘they will hit you 
kicks: Tell Juma I have eaten my rice and wish to be 
alone.” 

‘Come out at once,” said Strickland, for the horses were 
beginning to paw violently. 

“Why should I obey Juma’s orders? She is afraid of 
horses.” 

‘It is not Juma’s orders. Itis mine. Obey.” 

‘*Ho!” said Adam, ‘‘ Juma did not tell me that;” and he 
crawled out on all-fours among the shod feet. Mrs. Strick- 
land was crying bitterly with fear and excitement, and as a 
sacrifice to the home gods Adam had to be whipped. He 
said, with perfect justice: ‘‘There was no order that I 
should not sit with the horses, and they are my horses. Why 
is there this tamasha?” 

Strickland’s face showed him that the whipping was com- 
ing, and the child turned white. Mother like, Mrs. Strick- 
land left the room, but Juma, the foster-mother, staid to see. 

‘* Am I to be whipped here?” he gasped. 

**Of course.” 

‘* Before that woman? Father, lam a man—I am not 
afraid. It is my tzzat—my honor.” ; 

Strickland apf laughed (to this day I cannot imagine 
what, possessed him), and gave Adam the little tap-tap with 
a riding-cane that was whipping sufficient for his years. 

When it was all over, Adam said, quietly: ‘1 am little, 
and you are big. If I had staid among my horse folk I 
should not have been whipped. Yow are afraid to go there.” 

The merest chance led me to Strickland’s house that 
afternoon. When I was half-way down the drive Adam 
passed me without recognition at a fast run. I caught one 

limpse of his face under his big hat, and it was the face of 
fis father as I had once seen that in the gray of the morn- 
ing when it bent above a leper. I caught the child by the 
shoulder. 

‘* Let me go,” he screamed; and he and I were the best of 
friends asarule. ‘‘ Let me go.” 
‘*Where to, Father Adam?” 

new-haltered colt. 

‘To the well. I have been beaten. I have been beaten 
before women! Let me go!” He tried to bite my hand. 

‘« That is a small matter,” I said. ‘‘ Men are born to beat- 
ings.” 

cs Thou hast never been beaten,” he said, savagely. 

‘*Indecd I have. Times past counting.” 

** Before women?” 

‘‘My mother and the ayah saw. 
matter. What of it?” 

** What didst thou do?” 
up the long drive. 

“Tt is long ago, and I have forgotten. I was older than 
thou art; but even then I forgot, and now the thing is but 
a jest to be talked of.” 

Adam drew one big breath, and broke down utterly in my 
arms, Then he raised his head, and his eyes were Strick- 
land’s eyes when Strickland gave orders. 

‘*Ho! Imam Din!” 

The fat orderly seemed to spring out of the earth at our 
feet, crashing through the lilac-bushes, and standing to at- 
tention. 

‘* Hast thou ever been beaten?” said Adam. 

** Assuredly. By my father when I was thirty years old. 
He beat me with a plough-beam before all the women of the 
village.” 

“Wherefore?” N 

‘*« Because I had returned to the village on leave from the 
government service, and liad said of the village elders that 
they had not seen the world. Therefore he beat me, to show 
that no seeing of the world changed father and son.” 

* And thou?” 

“I stood up. He was my father.” 

‘*Good,” said Adam, and turned on his heel without an- 
other word. 

Imam Din looked after him. ‘‘An elephant breeds but 
once in a lifetime, but he breeds elephants. Yet I am glad 
I am no sire of tuskers,” said he. 

‘* What is it all?” I asked. 

‘‘ His father beat him with a whip no, bigger than a reed. 
But the child could not have done what he desired to do 
without leaping through me. And I am of some few pounds 
weight. Look!” 

Imam Din stepped back through the bushes, and the 
pressed grass showed that he had been lying curled round 
the mouth of the dry well. 

‘‘When there was talk of beating, I knew that one who 
sat among horses, such as ours, was not like to kiss his fa- 
ther’s hand. So I lay down in this place.” We both stood 
atill looking at the well curb. 


He was quivering like a 


By women, too, for that 


He stared beyond my shoulder 
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Adam came back along the 
spoken to my father,” he said, simp . 
thy Naik that his woman is dismissed my service. 

‘‘Huzoor!” said Imam Din, stooping low. 

‘* For no fault of bers.” 

‘* Protector of the Poor!” 

«And to-day.” 

“ Kbodawund.” ; 

‘‘It is an order. Go!” ge 

Again the salute, and Imam Din departed, with that same 
set of the back which he wore when he had taken an order 
from Strickland. I thought that it would be well to go too, 
but Strickland beckoned me from the veranda. hen I 
came up he was perfectly white, and, rocking to and fro in 
his chair, repeated ‘‘Good God!” half a dozen times. 

‘Do you know that he was going to chuck himself down 
the weli—because I tapped him just now ?” he said, help- 
lessly. 

‘“‘T ought to,” I replied. ‘‘He has 
nurse—on his own authority, 1 suppose? 

‘He told me just now that he wouldn’t have her for a 
nurse any more. I never supposed he meant it for an in- 
stant. 1 suppose she’ll have to go.” 

It is written elsewhere that Strickland was feared through 
the length and breadth of the Punjab by murderers, horse- 
thieves, and cattle-lifters. 

Adam returned, halting outside the veranda, very white 
about the. lips. 

‘‘T have sent away Juma because she saw that—that 
which happened. Until she is gone I do not come in the 
house,” he said. 

‘But to send away thy foster-mother?” said Strickland, 
with reproach. 

‘*I do not send heraway. It isthy blame,” and the small 
forefinger was pointed to Strickland. ‘1 will not obey her; 
I will not eat from her hand, and I will not sleep with her. 
Send her away.” 

Strickland stepped out and lifted the child into the ve- 
randa. 

“This folly has lasted long enough,” he said. 
now, and be wise.” 
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just dismissed his 
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‘* Come, 


teeth. ‘‘ You can beat me before this man or cut me to 
pieces. But I will not have Juma for my ayah any more. 
I will not eat till she goes. I swear it by—my father’s 
head.” 


Strickland sent him in doors to his mother, and we could 
hear sounds of weeping, and Adam’s voice saying nothing 
more than, ‘‘Send Juma away.” Presently Juma came in 
wr wept too, and Adam repeated, ‘* It is no fault of thine, 

ut go!” . 

And the end of it was that Juma went, with all her belong- 
ings, and Adam fought his own way alone into his little 
clothes until a new ayah came. His address of welcome to 
her was rather amazing; in a few words it ran: “If I do 
wrong send me to my father. If you strike me I will try to 
kill you. Ido not wish my ayah to play with me. Go and 
eat rice.” 

From that day Adam forswore the society of ayahs and 
small native girls as much as a small boy can, confining 
himself to Imam Din and his friends of the police. The 
Naik, Juma’s husband, had been presuming not a little on 
his position, ‘and when Adam’s favor was withdrawn from 
his wife he judged it best to apply for a transfer to another 
post. There were too many companions anxious to report 
his shortcomings to Strickland. 

Towards his father Adam kept a guarded neutrality. 
There was not a touch of sulkiness in it, for the child’s 
temper was as clear as a bell. But the difference and the 
politeness worried Strickland. ; 

If the other men had loved Adam before the affair of the 
well, they worshipped him now. 

‘‘He knows what Honor means,” said Imam Din. ‘“ He 
has justified himself upon a point thereof. He has carried 
an order through his father’s household as a child of the 
Blood might do. Therefore, he is not altogether a child any 
longer. Wah! He is a tiger’s cub.” The next time that 
Adam made his little unofficial inspection of the lines, Imam 
Din, and by consequence all the others, stood upon their 
feet with their hands to their sides, instead of calling out from 
— they lay, ‘‘Salaam, Babajee,” and other disrespectful 
things. 

But Strickland took long counsel with his wife, and she 
with the check-book and their lean bank account, and they 


decided that Adam must go “home” to his aunts. But: 


England is not home to a child who has been born in India, 
and it never becomes bomelike unless he spends all his 
youth there. The bank-book showed that if they econo- 
mized through the summer by going to a eheap hill station 
instead of to Simla, where Mrs. Strickland’s parents lived, 
and where Strickland might be noticed by the powers, they 
could send Adam home in the next spring. . It would be hard 
pinching, but it could bedone. Iu India all the money that 
people in other lands save against a rainy day runs off in 
loss by exchange, which to-day cuts a man’s income down 
almost exactly to one-half. There is nothing to show for 
money when all is put by, and that is what makes married 
life there so hard. Strickland used to say, sometimes, that 
he envied the convicts in the jail. They had no position to 
keep up, and the ball and chain that the worst of them wore 
was only a few pounds weight of iron. 

Dalhousie was chosen as being the cherpeat of the hill sta- 
tions; Dalhousie and a little five-roomed cottage full of mil- 
dew. tucked away among the rhododendrons. 

Adam had been to Simla three or four times, and knew, 
by name, most of the tonga drivers from Kalka to Tara 
Deva, but this new plan disquieted him. Hecame to me for 
information, his hands deep in his knickerbocker pockets, 
walking, step for step, as his father walked. 

“There will be none of my dhai-bund [brotherhood] up 
there,” he said, disconsolately, ‘‘and they say that I must 
lie still in a doolie for a day and a night, being carried like 
asheep. I wish to take some of my mounted men to Dal- 
housie.” 

I told him that there was a small boy, called Victor, at 
Dalhousie, who had a calf for a pet, and was allowed to play 
with it on the public roads. After that Adam could not 
sufficiently hurry the packing. 

‘* First,” said he, ‘‘I shall ask that man Victor to let me 
play with the cow’s child. If he is muggra [ill-conditioned] 

shall tell my policemen to take it away.” ‘ 

‘But that is unjust,” said Strickland, ‘and there is no 
order that the Police should do injustice.” 

““When the Government pay is not sufficient, and low- 
caste men are: promoted, what: can an honest man do?” he 
replied, in the very touch and accent of Imam Din, and 
Strickland’s eyebrows went up. : 

‘* You talk too much to the Police, my son,” he said. 
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am little and you are big,” said Adam, between set © 





“ Always, about everything,” said Adam, prompt! 
“They ar thad when I am an officer I shall know as ack 
as my father.” 

“ forbid, little one!” 

c They say, too, that you are as clever as Shaitan to know 
things.” 

" They say that, do they?” and Strickland looked pleased. 
His pay was small, but he had his reputation, and it was 
dear to him. 

** They say also—not to me, but to one another when they 
eat rice behind the wall—that in your own heart you esteem 
yourself as wise as Suleiman, who was cheated by Shaitan.” 

This time Strickland did not look so pleased. Adam, in 
all innocence, Jaunched into a long story about Suleiman. 
bin-Daoud, who once, out of vanity, pitted his wits against 
Shaitan, and because God was not on his side Shaitan sent 
‘*a little devil of low caste,” as Adam put it, who cheated 
a utterly, and put him to shame before “all the other 

njas.” 

“By Gum!” said Strickland, when the tale was done, and 
went away, while Adam took me to task for laughing at 
Imam Din’s stories. I did not wonder that he was called 
Huzrut Adam, for he looked old as all time in his grave 
childhood, sitting cross-legged, his battered little helmet far 
at the back of his head, his forefinger wagging up and 
down, native fashion, and the wisdom of serpents on his un- 
conscious lips. 

That May he went up to Dalhousie with his mother, 
and in. those ay i the journey-ended in fifty or sixty miles 
of uphill travel in a doolie or palanquin along a wind- 
ing through the Himalayas. Adam sat in the doolie with 
his mother, and Strickland rode and tied with me, a spare 
doolie following. The march began after we got out of the 
= at Pathankot, in a hot night among the and poppy 

elds. 

It was all new to Adam, and he had opinions to advance 
—notably about a fish that jumped in a way-side pond. 
‘* Now I know,” he shouted, “‘ how Khuda puts them there. 
First he makes them and then he drops them down. That 
was a new one.” Then, lifting his head to the stars, he 
cried, “Oh Khuda, do it again, but slowly, that I, Adam, 


may see. 

But nothing happened, and the doolié-bearers lit the 
noisome dripping rag. torches, and Adam's eyes-shone big in 
the dancing light, und we smelt the dry dust of the: Plains 
that we were leaving after eleven months’ hard work; 

At stated times the men ceased their drowsy, grunting 
tune, and sat down fora smoke. Between the guttering of 
their water pipes we could hear the cries of the beasts of the 
night, and the wind stirring in the folds of the mountains 
ahead. At the changing stations the voice of Adam, the 
first of men, would be lifted to rouse the sleepers in the huts 
till the fresh relays of bearers shambled from their cots, and 
the relief pony with them. 

Then we would reform and go on, and by the time the 
moon rose, Adam was asleep, and there was no sound in the 
night except the grunting of the men, the husky murmur of 
some river a thousand feet down in the valley, and the 
meron of Strickland’s saddle. So we went up from date- 

alm to deodar, till the dawn wind came round a corner all 
resh from the snows and we snuffed it. I heard Strick- 
land say, ‘‘ Wife, my overcoat, please,” and Adam, fretfully, 
‘“* Where is Dalhousie and the cow’s child?” and then I slept 
till Strickland turned me out of the warm doolie at seven 
o'clock, and I stepped out into all the splendor of a cool Hill 
day, the Plains sweltering twenty miles back and three 
thousand feet below. 

Adam waked too, and needs must ride in front of me to 
ask a million questions, and shout at the monkeys, and cla 
his hands when me ees pheasants bolted across our vend, 
and hail every wood-cutter and drover and pilgrim within 
sight, till we halted for breakfast at a s g-house, After 
breakfast, being a child, he went out to play with a train of 
bullock-drivers halted by the road-side, and we had to chase 
him out of a native liquor shop, where he was bargaining 
with a nuked seven-year-old for a mynah in a bamboo cage. 

Said he, wriggling on my pommel as we went on again: 
‘*There were four men behosh {insensible] at the back of that 
house. Wherefore do men grow dehosh from drinking?” 

‘*It is the nature of the water,” I said, and calling back: 
‘Strick, what’s that grog-shop doing so close to the road? 
It’s a temptation to any one’s servants.” 


‘*Dun’no’,” said a sleepy voice in the doolie. ‘This is 
Kennedy’s district. "Twasn’t here in my time.” 
‘* Truly the water sthells bad,” Adam went on. ‘‘I smelt 


it, but I did not get the mynah even for six annas. The wo- 
man of the house gave me a love-gift, that I found, playing 


‘near the veranda.” 


‘* And what was the gift, Father Adam?” 

‘A nose-ring for x ayah. Ohe! Ohe! Look at that 
came] with the bag on his nose.” A string of loaded camels 
came cruising round the corner, as a fleet rounds a cape. 

‘Ho, Malik! yi does not a camel salaam like an ele- 
phant? His neck is long. enough,” Adam cried. 

“* The angel Jibrail madg him a fool from the beginning,” 
said the driver, as he swayed on the top of the led _ beast, 
and laughter ran all along the line of red-bearded men. 

‘That is true,” said ya and they laughed again. 

At last, in the late afternoon, we came to Dalhousie, the 
loveliest of the hill stations, and separated, Adam hardly to 
be restrained from — out at once to find Victor and the 
‘‘cow’s child.” I found them both, something to my tron- 
ble, next morning. The two young sinners had a calf on a 


taut line just at a sharp turn in the Mall, and were pretending 


that he was a Raja’s elephant who had gone mad. But it 


was my horse that nearly went mad, and they shouted with 
delight. Then we began to talk, and Adam, by way of 
crushing Victor’s repeated reminders that he and not ‘that 
other” was the owner of the calf, said, ‘‘ It is true I have no 
cow’s child, but a great dacoity has been done on my father.” 

‘“We came ~ together yesterday. There could have been 


nothing,” I sai 

“It was my mother’s horse. She has been dacoited with 
beating and blows, and now it isso thin.” He held his hands 
an inch apart. ‘ My father is at the tar-house sending éa7°. 
Imam Din will cut off all their heads. I desire your saddle- 
cloth for a howdah to my elephant. Give it me.” 

This was exciting, but not lucid. I went to the telegraph 
office, and found Strickland in a black temper among many 
telegraph forms. A dishevelled, one-eyed groom stood in a 
corner whimpering at intervals. He was a man whom Adam 
invariably addressed as ‘‘ Be-shakl, be-ukl, be-ank” —ugly, 
a. eyeless. It seemed, according to Strickland, that he 
he sent his wife’s horse up to Dalhousie by road, a fort- 
night’s march. This is the custom in Upper India. Amon 
the foot-hills near Dhunnera or Dhar, horse and man h 
been violently set upon in the night by four men, who had 
beaten the groom (his leg was baudaged from knee to ankle 








in proof), had incidentally beaten the horse, and had robbed 
the groom of the bucket and blanket, and all his money— 
eleven rupees, nine annas, three pie. Last, they had left 
nim for dead by the way-side, where wood-cutters had found 
and pursed him. Then one-eyed man howled with an- 
cuish, thinking over his bruises. ‘* They asked me if I was 
Strickland Babib's servant, and I, thinking the protection of 
the name bso be suflicient, spoke the truth. Then they 


5 vi . : 
bent ne Ftd Strickinad. _‘*T thought they woulda’s de- 
coit as a business on the Dalhousie road, This is meant for 
me personally—sheer badmashé |impudence]. All 3 3 

In justice to a very hard-wor! class, it must be that 
the thieves of Upper India have the keenest sense of humor. 
The last compliment that they can pay a Police officer is to 
rob him, and if, as once they did, they can loot a Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, on the eve of his retirement, of 
everything except the clothes on his back, their joy is com- 
plete. They cause letters of derision and telegrams of con- 
dolence to be sent to the victim; for, of all men, thieves are 
most compelled to keep abreast of progress. : 

Strickland was a man of few words where his business 
was concerned. I had nevér seen a Police officer robbed be- 
fore, and I expected some excitement, but Strickland held 
his tongue. He took the groom’s deposition, and then re- 
tired into himself for a time—evolving thieves. Then he 
sent Kennedy, of the Pathankot charge, an oflicial letter 
and an unofficial note. Kennedy’s reply was purely unoffi- 
cial, and it ran thus: ‘‘ This seems a compliment solely in- 
tended for you. My wonder is, you didn’t get it before. 
The men are probably back in your district by this time. 
The Dhunnera and foot-hill people are highly respectable 
cultivators, and seeing my Assistant is an unlicked pup, and 
I can’t trust my Inspector out of my sight, I’m not going 
to turn their harvest upside down with a police investi 
tion. I’m run off my feet with vaccination police work. 
You'd better look at home. The Shubkudder Gang were 
through here a fortnight back. hie | laid up at the Amrit- 
sar Serai,; and then worked down. No cases against them 
in my charge, but remember you lagged their malik for re- 
ceiving in b Dyal’s burglary. They owe you one.” 

“Exactly what I thought,” said Strickland. ‘‘I had a 
notion it was the Shubkudder Gang from the first. We 
must make it pleasant for them at Peshawur, and in my 
district too. They’re just the kind that would lie up under 
Imam Din’s shadow.” 

From this point onward the wires began to be worked 
heavily. Strickland had a very fair knowledge of the 
Shubkudder Gang, gathered at first hand. 

They were the same syndicate that had once stolen a Dep- 
uty Commissioner's cow, put horseshoes on her, and taken 
her forty miles into the jungle before they lost interest in 
the joke. They added insult to insult by writing that the 
Deputy Commissioner’s cows and horses were so much 
alike that it took them two days to find out the differ- 
ence, and they would not lift the like of such cattle any 
mo 


land that he was expecting the Gang, and Strickland’s Assist- 
ant in his own district, being young and full of zeal, sent up 
the most amazing clews. 

‘‘ Now that’s just what I want that young fool not to do,” 
said Strickland. ‘‘ He hasn’t passed the Lower Standard yet, 
and he’s an English boy born and bred, and his father before 
him. He has about as much tact as a bull, and he won’t 
work quietly under my Inspector. I wish the Government 
would keep our service for country-born men. Those first 
five or six years give a man a pull that last him his life. 
Adam, if you were only old enough to be my ‘Stunt’!” 
He looked down at. the little fellow on the veranda. Adam 
was deeply interested in the dacoity, and, unlike a child, did 
not lose interest after the first week.’ On the contrary, he 


would ask his father every evening what had been done, and . 


Strickland had drawn him a picture on the white wall of the 
veranda showing the different towns in which policemen were 


on the lookout for the thieves. They were Amritsar, Jul- 
were moving - 


lunder, Phillour, Gurgaon, in case the Gan 
south, Rawal, Pindi, and Peshawur, with Multan. 
looked up at the picture as he answered, 

‘There has been great dikh [trouble] in this case.” 

“Very great trouble; I wish that thou wert » young man 
and my assistant to help me.” 

‘Dost thou need help, my father?” Adam asked, curi- 
ously, with his head on one side. 

“Very much.” 

‘Leave it allalone. It is bad. Let loose everything.” 

“That must not be. Those beginning a business, con- 
tinue to the end.” 

‘Thou wilt continue to the end? Dost thou not know 
who did the dacoity?” ¢ 

Strickland shook his head. Adam turned to me with the 
same question, and I answered it in the same way. 

‘What foolish le!” he said, and turned his back on 
us. He showed plaiuly in all our dealings afterwards how 
we had fallen in his opinion. Strickland told me that he 
would sit at the door of his father’s work-room and stare at 
him for half an hour at a time as he went through his pa- 
pers. Strickland seemed to work harder over the case than 
if he had been in office in the plains, 

‘‘ And sometimes I look up and I fancy the little chap’s 
laughing atme. It’s an awful thing to have a son. You 
see he’s your own and his own, and between the two you 
don’t know quite how to handle him,” said Strickland. © ‘‘I 
wonder what in the world he thinks about?” 

[asked Adam this on my own account. He put his head 
on one side for a moment and replied: ‘‘In these days I 
think about great things. I do not play with Victor and the 
cow's child any more. He is only a baba.” e 

At the end of the third week of Strickland’s leave, the re- 
sult of Strickland’s labors—labors that had made Mrs. 
Strickland more indignant against dacoits than any one else 
~came to hand. The police at Peshawur reported that half 
the Shubkudder Gang were held at Peshawur to account 
a the possession of some blankets and a horse-bucket. 
'rickland’s Assistant had also four men under suspicion in 
a charge; and Imam Din must have stirred up Strickland’s 

ry ts to investigations on his own account, for a string 
“! Incoherent telegrams came in from the Club Secretary, in 
. nis he entreated, exhorted, and commanded Strickland to 
4 ce his mangy harildars” off the Club premises. ‘‘ Your 
_ in servants’ quarters here, examining cook. , Marker 
indignant. Steward threatens resignation. Members furi- 


ous. Saises st 
goes to Comune? on roads. Shut up, or my resignation 


Adam 


‘Now, I shouldn’t in the least ~ 
thoughifully, to if tha Cah aon eet tee 
Billy Watson isn’t at all 
have to cut my leave by a 


his wife, “‘if. the 
Place where a man 1d’ 
pleased, though. T thing Tapeh 





re, ‘ 
The District Superintendent at Peshawur replied to Strick- ° ’ 
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week and go down with the leais. If there’s anything to be 
told, the men will tell me.” 

Mra. Strickland’s eyes filled with tears. 

**T shall to steul ten days if I can at Badar Kalit 
time,” he said, soothingly; ‘but 1 must go now. It will 
sabes do for the gang to think that they can dacoit my be- 


hat was in the forenoon, and Strickland asked me fo 
tiffin to leave me some instructions about his big dog, with 
authority to rebuke those who did not attend to her. Tiet- 
jens was growing too old and too fat to live in the Plains in 
the summer. hen I came, Adam had climbed into his 
high chair at table,and Mrs. Strickland seemed ready to 
weep at any moment over the general misery of things. 
‘ - go down the hill to-morrow, little son,” said Strick- 
and. 

‘* Wherefore?” said Adam, reaching out for a ripe mango 
and ramet his head in it. 

“Imam Din has caught the men who did the dacoity, and 
pay are also others at Peshawur under suspicion. I must 
go see.”’ 

‘* Bus!” said Adam, between sucks at his mango, as Mrs. 
Strickland tucked the napkin round his neck. ‘‘ Imam Din 
speaks lies. Do not fe 
=F “It is necessary. There has been great dikh-dari [trou- 

e-giving].” 

Adam came out of the fruit for a minute and laughed. 
Thev, returning, he spoke between slow and deliberate 
mouthfuls: 

“‘The dacoits live in Beshakl’s head. They will never 
be caught. All people know that. The cook knows, and 
the scullion, and Rahim Baksh here.” 

*‘Nay,” said the butler behind his chair, hastily. ‘“‘ What 
should I know? Nothing at all does the servant of the 
Presence know.” 

‘* Accha,” said Adam, and sucked on. 
known.” 

‘Speak, then,” said Strickland. ‘‘ What dost thou know? 
Remember the sais was beaten insensible.” 

“That was in the bad-water shop where I played when 
we came here. The boy who would not sell me the mynah 
for six annas told me that a one-eyed man had come there 
and drunk the bad waters and gone mad. He broke bed- 
steads. ~ They hit him with a bamboo till he was behosh, and 
fearing he was dead they nursed him on milk—like a little 
baba. When I was playing first with the cow’s child I 
asked hakl if he were that man, and he said no. But I 
knew, use many wood-cutters asked him whether his 
head were whole now.” 

‘But why,” I interrupted, ‘‘ did Beshakl tell lies?” 

“Oh! he is a low-caste man and desired consideration. 
Now he is a witness in a great law case, and men will go to 
the jailkhana on his account. It was to give trouble and 
obtain notice.” 

‘* Was it all lies?” said Strickland. 
‘*Ask him,” said Adam, cheerily, through the mango 


uice. 

Strickland passed through the door, there was a how! of 
despair in the servants’ quarters up the hill, and he returned 
with the one-eyed groom. 

** Now,” Strickland, ‘“‘it is known. Declare!” 

‘‘Beshakl,” said Adam, while the man gasped, ‘‘ Imam 
Din has caught four men, and there are some more at 
Peshawur. ! Bus! Bus!” 

**Thou didst get drunk by the way-side, and didst make 
a false case to cover it. Speak!” 

Like a good many other men, Strickland, in possession of 
a few facts, was irresistible. The groom groaned. 

“T—I did not get drunk till—till— Protector of the 
Poor, the mare rolled.” 

‘* All horses roll at Dhunnera. The road is too narrow 
before that, and they smell where the other horses have 
rolled: . This the bullock-drivers told me when they came 
there,” said Adam. 

‘‘She rolled. The saddle was cut and the curb-chain 
was lost.” : 

“See!” said Adam, tugging a curb-chain from his pocket. 
‘«That woman in the shop gave it to me for a love-gift. 
Beshakl said that it was not his when showed it. But I 
knew.” 

“Then they in the grog-shop, knowing that I was the 
servant of the Presence, said that unless I drank and spent 
money they would tell.” 

‘A lie. A lie,” said Strickland. 
truth now at least.” : 

“‘Then I was afraid because I had lost the curb-chain, so 
1 cut the saddle across and about.” ; 

‘She did not roll, then?” said Strickland, bewildered and 
very angry. 

Ore — the curb-chain that was lost.. I cut the saddle, 
and went to drink in the shop. I drank, and there was a 
fray. The rest I have forgotten, till I was recovered. 

“ And the mare, the while? What of the mare?” ~ ; 

The man looked at. Strickland, and collapsed. ‘I will 
speak truth. She bore fagots for a wood-cutter fora week, 

‘*Oh, poor Diamond !” said Mrs. Strickland. f 

“And Beshakl was paid fpur annas for her hire three 
days ago by the wood-cutter’s*brother, who is the left-hand 
man of the jhampanis here,” said Adam, in a loud and joy- 
ful voice. ‘‘ We all knew. We all knew. I and the ser- 
vants.” 

“Strickland was silent. His wife stared helplessly at the 
child—the soul called out of the Nowhere, that went its own 
way. alone. 

Dia no man help thee with the lies?” I asked of the 

room. 

‘‘None. Protector of the Poor—not one.” 

‘‘They grew, then?” 

‘As vie ws in the telling. Alas, I am a very bad 
man!” and he blinked his one eye dolefully. 

‘© Now four men are held at my station on thy account, 
and God knows how many more at Peshawur, besides the 
questions at Multan, and Son } izzat is lost, and the mare has 
been pack-pony to a wood-cutter. Son of devils, what 
canst thou do to make amends?” > SP 

There was just a little break in Strickland’s voice, and the 
man caught it. Bending low, he answered in the abject 


“Only it i 


‘« Son of an owl, speak 


fawning whine that confounds right and wrong more surely - 


even than most modern creeds, *‘ oe of the Poor, is 
the police service shut to—an honest man 
Out!" cried Strickland, and swiftly as the groom de- 
parted he must have heard our shout of laughter behind him. 
‘If you dismiss that man, Strick, I shall engage him. 
He’s a genius,” I said. “‘ It will take you months to put this 
mess right, and Billy Watson won’t give you a minutes 


“You aren’t going to tell him?” said Strickland, appeal- 
ingly. 
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“I couldn’t keep this to myself if you were my own bro- 
ther. Four men held with you—four or forty at Peshawur 
—and what was that you said about Multan?” 

‘Oh, nothing. Only some camel-men there have been—” 

‘And a tribe of camel-drivers at Multan!: All on ac- 
count of a curb-chain. Oh my aunt!” 

*‘And whose memsahib was thy aunt?” said Adam, with 
the mango stone in his fist. We began to laugh again. 

‘* But here,” said Strickland, pulling his face together, ‘‘is 
a very bad child who has caused his father to lose honer be- 
fore all the policemen of the Punjab.” 

“Oh, they know,” said Adam. ‘* It was only-for the sake 
of show that they caught people. Assuredly they all knew 
it was benowti [make-up]." 

‘* And since when hast thou known?” said the first police- 
man in India to his son. 

‘Four days after we came here—after the wood-cutter 
had asked Beshakl of the health of his head. Beshak} all 
but slew one at that bad-water place.” 

‘‘If thou hadst spoken then, time and money and trouble 
to me and to others had all been spared. Baba, thou hast 
done a wrong greater than thy knowledge, and thou hast 
put me to shame, and set me out upon false words, and 
broken my honor. Thou hast done very wrong. But per- 
haps thou didst not think?” 

** Nay, but I did think. Father, my honor was lost when 
that happened that—that happened in Juma’s presence. 
Now it is made whole again.” % ‘ 

And with the most enchanting smile in the world, Adam 
climbed up on to his father’s lap. 


IMPRISONED. 


‘Tis strange you think her, standing cold and dumb, 
yee eo life with her grief-haunted eyes, 
And holding back the wailing woman-criés 

That from her sisters oft are wont to come 

When anguish bows them? Nay, she is not strange. 
Some sorrows can cry out for human aid, 

While others lie beyond the mortal range 
Of mortal love. "Twas such dire woe that laid 

A hand on her. This lron Grief which scarred 

Her soul’s white truth has kept its ——_ barred. 

AUDE ANDREWS. 


THE REBELLION IN ‘NORTHERN MEXICO. 


BEFORE now it has probably occurred to President Diaz 
that ‘‘ kings have cares that wait upon a crown.” If not, 
the uprising in Chihuahua will furnish an example; and yet 
I fear that the men who are now pressing his troops so 
sorely will not make a Lexington out of any. town in that 
state, because they have already fired shots in plenty, and 


none of them have been ‘‘heard around the world,” and, 


indeed, I doubt if any one but President Diaz’s chief of staff 
has the ring of them in his ears. I travelled in Chihuahua 
nearly a year ago, and there was then much muttering. The 
killing at Tamochi had taken place, and Guerrero was_full 
of wounded soldiers. Santa Anna Perez had not done what 
was expected of him as a militia chief in that fight, and was 
‘‘cut off” the Mexican pay-roll, and bad a skirmish with the 
Mexican authorities ii the outlying town of Guerrero. He 
had withdrawn to a place of seclusion where his base of 
retreat could not be affected. Famine, and the natural ten- 
dency ‘‘agin the government,” and the use of force as a po- 
litical method, which is a Spanish political legacy to all 
Spanish.Americans, helped him out, and he is now having a 
career which, while it may not be brief. owing to the ter- 
rible mountain wilderness at his back, will yet avail him 
nothing: but the satisfaction of his natural ‘predatory im- 
pulses. Already he has defeated, if reports are true, three 
forces of regular Mexican troops, and is ‘‘ out still.” There 
are rumors of the Yaqui Indians formally joining the dis- 
contented, which is not unlikely, since they have always 
been at war with the federal government, and have never 
been formally conquered. They are a numerous and a war- 
like people, and with the great reach of the Sierra Madre at 
their back the problem of their conquest is even more diffi- 
cult than was our suppression of the Apaches in Arizona 
and New Mexico. 

Some months ago I wrote in the WEEKLY of this uprising, 
and, at ‘the risk of what all prophets run, I detailed what 
the Mexican military authorities would be compelled to do, 
and by now they are doing it. I fear they have the English 
and American trick down there of sending out an inferior 
force at first, which is soundly thrashed, which emboldens 
the enemy, and then the regular government gets red in the 
face and overdoes the final coup. 

President Diaz is open to the charge whith all his ene- 
mies make against him, but he alone can handle Mexico and 
make life safe, industry possible, and allow civilization a 
chance with the bepistolled and besabred freebooters who 
formerly controlled the land, and when a Mexican revolution 
is started which has a man at its head who would not make 
a prison-door grin as he entered, it may have American sym- 
pathies; but in this case we can afford to reserve all ours. 
Santa Anna helped to kill an American army officer in uni- 
form who was in Mexico under treaty rights on an Apache 
trail, and every soldier north of the Rio Grande would like 
to see his skin tacked up on a corra!. 

The Mexican soldiers are brave fellows. Many of them 
gallant officers with ‘all the traditions of the craft. The 
ranks are not recruited in a praiseworthy ,manner outside 
of some of the crack regiments, and they are not very satis- 
factory material to turn to and say, ‘‘ Come on, boys,” and 
yet, when the conditions are right, they have put up some 
lovely fights in times past. In the present campaign they 
have a shifty and warlike race to fight under the worst pos- 
sible conditions of wilderness. It is precisely like fighting 
Indians, only more so, since Indians did have big camps or 
rancherias and ‘women and ponies, whereas these olks aban- 
don such as they have and take to the mountains, with the 
United States on the north, in case of final overthrow. 

The probabilities now are that there will be a long, tedious, 
and expensive campaign in northern Mexico, and just at 
this time, with the bad financial condition of Mexico, and 
the ensuing general discontent, it is not easy to concentrate 
too much force in one place so far from the big centres of 
population, which alone are vital and to be feared. At no 
period of his career: has President Diaz had to face a situa- 
tion which is as grave as this may easily become, and yet 
we must reserve our sympathies until an opposition appears 
which is not conteiie’ by men whose motives are generated 
in that part of ree bey ee peo ogg back of a point which 

mark er hat-pin. 
iain . e FREDERIC REMINGTON. 
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VI 


OWEVER much I disliked or thought I ought 
to dislike Monte Carlo, Hippolyte found it 
adorable. The hotel maintained a band of mu- 
sicians to play for the ladies’ -maids, valets, foot- 
men, and couriers while at table, and gave them 

champagne three times a week. He began, il seemed to me, 
in the sunshine of such joys, to blossom a trifle too luxuri- 
antly. One morning he presented himself in an infamous 
cravat of white satin, bedecked with crimson dots and dash- 
es, and I availed myself of the occasion to read him a little 
sermon. ‘‘ You are,” I said, ‘‘already provided with cloth- 
ing appropriate to your condition in life, and when you 
spend your own money in buying so monstrous a thing as 
that, you do not succeed in ot yourself look like a 
gentleman instead of a servant, but like one of the vul 
little shopkeepers you see arrive here by the cheap trains 
every day, persons whose position in life is one of much less 
comfort and elegance than yours.” 

‘Oui, monsieur; soyez tranquille, monsieur,” replied Hip- 
polyte. ‘‘Cela n’arriverait plus.” Here was a new phrase, 
which was, I plainly saw, about to add itself to the two 
flowers of speecl to which I was already used; and it seemed 
to me to mark the appearance of a flaw in the clear crystal 
of my treasure among servants, It had the air of lying on 
the lower slope of a moral declivity. The ‘‘Oui, monsieur” 
was admirable. It was respect, assent, submission, every- 
thing that could be wished. And then the “‘soyez tran- 
quille” was a falling away. It implied that there might be 
reason for me to’need some reassurance. But this new pro-. 
testation, that what had occurred should not recur, seemed 
to smack of the sinner with whom amendment and back- 
sliding are a daily habit. It betokened an easy knack of 
self-condonation, unlike the abjeet remorse which had fol- 
lowed the incident of the riding-school. 

‘*You may be sure, my boy,” I continued, “that the 
greatest outward difference between gentlemen and people 
of the middle class lies in the fact that persons of that 
sort wear showy, tawdry clothes, and do not wash them- 
selves. You have learned to take your bath every day, 
and you must try to believe that my taste in the matter 
of dress is better than your own. If you save your money, 
as I hope you will, and are enabled, after I am dead and 
have no further occasion for your services, to set up some 
little business for yourself, you will find that the experi- 
ence you have had as a servant will have made you great- 
ly superior, in appearance and in manners, to other trades- 
people.” 

ippolyte expressed his ardent wish that I might live to 
be a thousand, and permitted himself to observe that mon- 
sieur had a better mien in Monte Carlo than he had shown 
in Paris. But, like many other men who are dreadfully 
frightened when they are really ill, 1 find » melancholy 
pleasure, when I am at my best, in contemplating my ap- 
proaching release from this unworthy world’s captivity. 
And I will say for Hippolyte that he was a servant to whom 
one could talk, and that is a huge comfort. With many 
servants you dare hardly ask what the weather is, when you 
are called in the morning, lest they take it upon themselves 
to chatter. But ae gaa was the most deferential of 
creatures, und yet none of that sense of personal abase- 
ment which marks the manner of the free-born Briton when 
he has to lace your boots. 

When he had removed the offending cravat, I bade bim 
run to the hotels which Ledyard and Montgoublin respec- 
tively inhabited, to ask them if they would not drive over 

Nice with me for breakfast. They both accepted the in- 

tion, and when I had ordered the phaeton and pair, 
which are held at my disposal by one of the millionaires 
who enrich themselves in the course of letting horses at 
Monte Carlo, I wrote a little note to ask Madame de Seben- 
wald if three dreary old gentlemen could not prevail on ber 
to make the day a fée by going with them to Nice. And I 
added that I ho the cold of madame, her aunt, was al- 
ready better, and that it would not be many days before 
that lady would be well enough to go to drive herself. I 
was not very sure that the Baronne would go, but I did not 
see that she could take grave offence at my asking her to go 
without her aunt, notwithstanding that the latter was no 
more indisposed than L A man of my age ought surely to 
have the run of some of the minor audacities. And it did 
not seem to me that a lady who kept her duenna as severely 
in the bac und as did this one hers, could find herself the 
worse for driving to Nice with three old fogies. 

Apparently the Baronne took my view of the matter, for 
she sent word that she would be ready at noon precisely,and 
did not keep us waiting a moment at her door. Her punc- 
tuality delighted me so much, for Iam never late myself and 
hate to be kept waiting, that I started down the hill in the 
highest good-humor, quite unruffled by the stupid chaff of 
Ledyard, who asked, from the rear seat which he occupied 
with Montgoublin, ‘‘ Who taught you to drive—your corno- 
pean player?” - 

The road which runs along the shore from Monte Carlo to 
Nice is not, perhaps, so picturesque as the lofty route of the 
Cornice; but it is, none the less, one of the prettiest drives 
in Europe. The stout little horses which ply for hire all 
through the Riviera season, and in the summer go to climb 
the hills of the Savoy, make the,run in an hour; and it is 
one of the absurd traditions of life in this little corner of the 
world, where pleasure-seekers of all races come to find their 
winter sunshine, that those who stay at Nice shall drive to 
Monte Carlo every day, and that those who live at Monte 
Carlo shall go to Nice for luncheon. 

Short as the road was,I learned a good deal about my 

retty companion before we arrived at London House. And 
fr the account she gave me of her position and her purposes 
in life did not tend to raise her greatly in my estimation, it 
at any rate sufficed to awaken in my mind a curious interest 
in her proceedings. Ledyard and Montgoublin were busily 
forecasting the results of an approaching pigeon-match, and, 
left to amuse herself as best she could with me, she passed 
the time by telling me much more about herself than any 
well-bred English woman would have cared to confide to so 
casual an acquaintance—a garrulity which I took to be one 
of the forms of that strange want of the sense of privacy that 
Englishmen observe in almost every sort of foreigners. Her 
uncompleted had, it seemed, added nothing to her 
means, and she had made serious inroads upon her modest 


“any strong interest in a man. 
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fortune by ill-advised investments, and by the careless self- 
indulgence which seemed to be a habit with ber. 

“It's a poor life I lead,” she said. ‘‘ My home is in a 
stupid suburb of Vienna. I have tried living in Florence, 
and I don’t think I like that much better. I can’t afford to 
live in Paris, and if I can win some more money I think I 
shall make a trip around the world. I don’t suppose my 
aunt will like it much; but I don’t think she likes anything. 
I am sure she doesn’t like me. But it is more fitting that I 
should have her with me than that I should employ a stranger 
as my companion. I don’t in the least blame you for think- 
ing she hasa cold. We shall have a very jolly time as it is, 
and she would have been a nuisance. ‘It is very nice that 
you and Mr. Ledyard, who has been so kind to me, are ofa 
certain age, because, if you were younger, I couldn't go 
about with you. You see, mine is a difficult position. A 
woman about whose marriage there has been a story, even if 
she has been as little married as I have been, is supposed to 
go and live in a quiet place, and read aloud to the rheumatic 

r. I hate to read aloud, and I detest the rheumatic poor. 
ut I lead a very prosy life of it, and what thanks do I get? 
One or two of the English ladies of whom every one stands 
in such awe are gracious enough to receive me, but I sup- 
pose they would scold me for a over here with you. I 
am almost as entirely déclassée as if 
but I don’t want not to behave 7 ee : I want to have plenty 
of money, and to amuse myself like other women of my own 


‘‘Why don’t you marry?” I asked her. ‘‘ You're young 
enough in all conscience—and pretty enough.” 

** Will you m me?” she asked. 

“That is no reply to what I said. I’m too old and too 
fond of my own way to marry anybody. But the world is 
full of. young fellows with more money and more courage 
than I have.” 

‘Of both of which,” she said, ‘‘ you no doubt think you 
would need an ample supply. But they don’t want to marry 
me; I don’t think they even fall in love with me. I have 
tried to make myself agreeable to one or two whom I 
thought auratent pu faire mon affaire, and they seemed to 
like me, in a way, but it didn’t come to ye» 

‘*Perhaps you show your good taste by liking yoursclf 
very much; and I have observed that women who are what 
romantic people rudely enough call selfish, rarely arouse 
One reads a lot ut the 
magnificently cold-hearted women who make one man after 
another miserable for life; but when it comes to a man being 
fond enough of a woman to want to marry her, it is gen- 
erally a woman of a more or less affectionate and disinter- 
ested disposition. She may change after she is married, 
and lead him an awful life of it, but she must have at any 
rate an outward softness to begin with.” 

**And you think I am hard?” she retorted, with a look 
out of her clear brown eyes that would have set Ledyard to 


per | any amount of nonsense. But I was busy avoiding . 


a child that had been set out in the road to get itself run 
over and earn a solatium for its parents, ‘I contented 
myself with saying that I thought her to be a very charm- 
ing young woman with a highly developed capacity for 
being good to herself in her own fashion. 

She was silent for a moment, and then, as we crossed the 
Paillon and turned the corner of the public gardens, she 
said: ‘‘I must wait until I find some old gentleman—not a 
clever old gentleman like you, who remembers wise things 
he has in books, and utterly confuses lone young wo- 
men with them, but an old, old gentleman who will be 
pushed about in a wheeled chair, and buy me all the sap- 

hires in the Rue de France, or else some one of your young 

glish milords fresh from the university, and so shy that 
when I see him coming down the street and give him my 

rasol to carry and tell him to follow me, I can lead him 
oto a church and marry him before he has the courage to 
say ag a 

“T think the ‘old, old gentleman’ would serve the pur- 
pose better, and if he were ever troublesome you could give 
the wheeled chair a little push over the embankment there, 
and let him run comfortably into the sea.” 

It was quite a merry breakfast party. People may talk 
about the ‘‘ Paris” at Monte Carlo, but I believe London 
House to be the best restaurant in all the south of Europe; 
and the maitre d’hétel, who has all the courteous dignity of 
the Russian Grand-Dukes he delights to serve, is one of my 
most cherished friends. Perhaps the air of Nice has some- 
thing to do with it, for the same people and the same plates 
and dishes go to Aix-les-Bains each summer, and there they 
poison you. Madame de Sebenwald was good enough to 
seem very much pleased, and I own I like taking a smartly 
dressed and pretty woman into a restaurant much better 
than going in with only men. It’s like having a flower in 
one’s coat—it makes one look fresher and younger. 

I knew Montgoublin to be fully as fussy as myself at 
table, and I was amused to see that the Baronne listened 
with discerning interest as 1 discussed the composition of 
the menu with the maitre @hétel. It is an old saying among 
men of the world, and, for all I know, may have n re- 
corded by some of the social philosophers, that a thoroughly 
good woman always shows the most abysmal ignorance re- 

arding what she eats and drinks. And if, as she had said, 

adame de Sebenwald’s conjugal misadventure had tended 
to dpe her apart from other women of her class in life, she 
had at any rate the consolation of knowing a good break- 
fast from a bad one. Although the three Sacher restau- 
rants in and about Vienna are not, to my mind, so fine as 
their patrons think them, a. great number of discerning 
epicures are to be found among the Viennese. The Hunga- 
rians, who spend so much of their time in Vienna, are al- 
most as fond of good living as the Russians, and hardly 
less profuse in their expenditure at table. And they have 
imparted to the Viennese taste a certain tinge of romanti- 
cism, derived, no doubt, from the picturesqueness of their 
own cuisine. 

The Baronne, I was glad to see, appreciated the fresh 
caviare, which is, I think, to be found in greater perfection 
at Nice than per farses else out of Russia. It was of the 
delicate color of a hazelnut, and each egg large, firm, and 


well defined: She took but half her glass of vodka, which I . 


thought a most judicious compromise between the timidity 
of the woman who eschews so excellent a digestive and the 
progres | of one who tries to be as throat- ened as a man. 
She enough regard for local color to eat a little of her 
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didn’t behave myself; . 





the matter of rings. 
“T love my rings,” she sreogt ‘* they are my only bari. 


Gabris to clean” — 
* His 
upon the 


prodigality Servant {: 
ou, who used to be a jeweller by trade, and will clean ee 
or you quite as well. 

‘Or elope with them,” said Ledyard, “‘and then we'll all 


are based 


have to melt up our watch and have them hammered 
into new rings for you.” 

“If I were you,” said Montgoublin, “I should spend at 
least six months in Japan, and away a Japanese house 


ard in 
Is.” 


“* You shall put me anywhere you wish, my dear child,” 
said Ledyard, ‘‘ and I will do ey you bid me. These 
men ~ gluttonous lives, gee ~ simple creature ae 
have t my heart young. It’s ng 8 people, 
always. Pandl pea m pelt very lucky in va made so 
light a luncheon, for we shall certainly be upset on the way 
home, and I will seize you delicately in my arms and -bound 
gracefully into a place of vanes 6a 

But no such mity disturbed our return journey, and 
we all went to the rooms for an hour before dinner, where 
Ledyard lost furiously, and the rest of us did very little by 
way of either gain or loss. 


Vil. 
I sent Hippolyte to the Villa Constance next morning to 
clean e de Sebenwald’s rings, as I had told her that I 


would do. And he was evidently very much impressed by 
the daintiness of her little orga He came back to 


me quite flushed with enthusiasm. Semnve de chambre 
of la Baronne had been very much pleased to be 
taught the little trick of cleaning the toilet battery 
of madame, and m had never wn before that 


mounted brilliants should be boiled from time to time. 
And Madame la Baronne had been oem ‘* Ah, pour gen- 


of Servants (all Hippolyte’s took 
Oriental cast) a tof a of , the which had 

Respectfully Refused, upon the that 
Mighty Potentate, whose Slave and the Boiler of 
Diamonds was, bad wished to make the Rose of Beauty a 


sich ts on shown cas onal es and this Hippo. 
to an absurd old goggling eye-glass, po- 
lyte had permitted Madame la Bamone to force upon him 
as a token of her approbation of his necromantic stewings 
and fryings. And he trusted that monsieur would under- 
stand that he could not have well declined a recompense so 
peer honorific. All this was very well for me to learn, 

ut when goss a to dilate upon the incredible 
number of little jewell ns which stood upon the 
lady’s toilet table, and upon surpassing beauty of her 
chevelure, as she sat drying it in the morning sun, it became 
necessary to repress him. J suppose the poor lad had never 
seen a lady in so intimate a guise before. The simple de- 
cency and comfort of my own appurtenances and manner of 
life had been to him, when he first came to me, a marvel of 
magnificence. And the delicate confusion and warm sat 
fume of a woman’s room, at such a time of day, must indeed 
have been a revelation to his untutored senses. 

At about eleven, when all the world of Monte Carlo suns 
itself upon the terrace, pleasingly entertained by the screams 
and roars of the trains which pass beneath, pt the repeated 
gunshots on the pt a 1 found Madame de Seben- 


wald in search o 
‘IT thought I should be sure to find him here,” she said, 


‘‘and he is always so kind and nice that I wanted him to do 


something for me. 1 entered my little terrier Goliath 
for the dog show at the Condamine, and he was there a!! 
day yesterday. I don’t see why I should have to leave him 


there again to-day and to-morrow. The judges 
all the dogs poe: There are onl -nine entries, 
you see, and they have announced that will be seventy: 
five prizes. I entered poor Goliath because I thought tha! 
he would be so pleased and d if he could get a priz:. 
and I su he will have he prine now w he stays 
or not. You see, they charge you half a louis when you en- 
ter your dog, and a louis for the cost of the medal when | 
gots a prise, so by givin all the and a few of 
the dogs two prizes , ev ,and they 
make a very good thing out of it, I , they won't 
make me leave him there to-day if I tell them he is tired. 


looked it 


persuade those grim functionaries to let you the ter- 
rier at home, without losing the privilege of paying the™ 
a louis for a silver five-franc piece with the name of your 
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“ONE MORNING HE PRESENTED HIMSELF IN AN INFAMOUS CRAVAT OF WHITE SATIN.” - 


dog engraved upon it. My own experience has been that 


- Englishmen can’t get anything out of Frenchmen by bully- 


ing them. As soon as you rub their fur the wrong way 
they become so excited, and they so jabber and sputter, 
that you can’t reason with them. It is for that reason that 
the police all over France have to be so: arbitrary and so 
rough. If they let a man whom they are about to arrest 
try to explain that he is innocent, he makes such a noise 
about it that he breeds.a riot.” 


‘‘The French are very tiresome in a t many ways,” 


said the Baronne. ‘‘I am sure that I should like English. 


life much better.” 

‘‘ English society,” said I, ‘‘is very like a little green 
oasis with a lot of hot, disgusting sand on every side. If 
you once get under the trees you have an uncommonly jolly 
time of it, but as your chief occupation and amusement is 
trying to keep other people from getting in, there are a 
good many left out on the bare sands, and that isn’t so 


funny. I know an old fellow who belongs to three orefoypr 


of the best clubs in London, and who makes no bones about 
saying that he blackballs every man who is put up for any 
of them. ‘I’m in,’ he says, ‘and the harder it is for the 
other chaps to get in, the more satisfaction I take out of be- 
ing in myself.’ And I fancy that a good of the British 
pride and exclusiveness that people talk so much about 
rests upon the same foundation.” 

“ English people are pleasant enough when they are here,” 
said Madame de Sebenwald. 

“Yes,” said I, “‘ because they bave left their doctors and 

parsons and officious friends behind them, and are eating 
what they please every night, and doing what they please 
Sunday morning, and giving their morals a ral holida A 
So, of course, ~r. are good-natured. We should all a 
good-natured, all the year round, if we didn’t have to take 
care of ourselves, and try to do our duty in the station of life 
to which we have been called, and the rest of it. Every- 
body is more or less a slave, one way or another.. I knew a 
man once who devoted a number of years to a laborious at- 
tempt to completely eradicate from his nature all sense of 
right and wrong, and all sense of shame. He spent the five 
fortunes of his sisters, for whom he was trustee, and railed 
against Heaven for not having blessed him with a sixth 
Sister; he was caught cheating at cards, and seemed, rather 
delighted than otherwise, when 
— Take it all around, he enjoyed about as absolute a 
iberty as any man can, and still kept out of the hands of 
the police. And then, when he had saved up bis ill-gotten 
gains, he began collecting Louis XVI. clocks, and became 
a a slave to the habit that he barks like a dog when the 
: uny collection is mentioned in his presence, and rolls on 
the floor when he thinks of the clocks at South Kensington. 
It’s a queer world.” 


Berooaet a very bright corner of it, at any rate,” said the 
‘That it is,” said 1. ‘The days slip by one af ° 
other, and there is every day some na pA Prsinad the 
ai and every day pretty women and smart gowns one 
— t seen before. And the best of it all is that you go to 
- early, and it's one of the very few places in the world 
’ ‘ere you do that. A month from now, or two months 
rom now, you and I will probably be where we are now, 





ple wouldn’t speak to . 


and you will have won a little on a iucky Tuesday, and 
lost it on a cruel Wednesday, and won it back again, and 
lost it back again, and we shall none of us be much the 
richer, or much the poorer, or thuch the better, or much the 
worse in any way.” : 

he ape is but a poor exercise of the imagination when 
matters of play are at issue, for the next twenty - four 
hours were to witness one of the most remarkable exhibi- 
tions of gambler’s folly in my experience at Monte Carlo. I 
strolled into the rooms the next day after breakfast, and 
saw Madame de Sebenwald sitting at one of the trente et 
quarante tables, playing maximums. She lost three coups 
running, a total of thirty - six thousand francs, obstinately 
backing her belief that a run upon one color was not likely 
to continue. And this is beyond any doubt the maddest 
form the gambling fever ever takes. The third coup I saw 
her Jose left her with only one five-hundred-franc note be- 
fore her, and this she put upon the red, and Jost again. It 
was all infinitely silly ; and it is my belief, grounded upon 
some knowledge of the course of life at Monte Carlo, that 
any young and pretty woman who plays high risks more 
than her money, and is apt to forget more sorts of prudence 
than the mere sense of caution about francs. ang centimes. 
I liked the Baronne, if I didn’t approve of her, and I was 
roy to see her launched upon so dangerous a tide. But 
to give her her due, she had rare pluck for a women. Her 
mind had, of course, suffered that strange loss of balance 
which a succession of heavy losses seems almost invatiab] 
to produce, but outwardly she was as cool as you please. 
have seen a notorious English money-lender, who is said to 
be one of the few men the administration really fears, lose 
four and five hundred thousand francs at a sitting, and rise 
from the table without a twitch of his knowing old face. 
And the nne was, to all co me as unmoved as 
this giant among players could have been. As I ap- 
prouc her with some purpose of tardy remonstrance 
and useless consolation, she said: ‘‘ Le voild —_ / All 
my er gone,” and she smiled as prettily as if she 
had only id a glove. 

‘* At any rate,” said I, ‘‘don’t be foolish enough to come 
back to-day.” 

‘That is certainly good advice,” she said, and left the 
rooms, 

Isaw Ledyard atanother{ le, and went tosee what he was 


“doing. He hit a little run upon the red, then lost it all, and 


with only a few louis in his pocket went over to the roulette, 
the last resort of every player out of luck, After fiddling 
about for a few coups, he put three louis on the thirty-two, 
en plein, and won. This luck flushed him, as good 
fortune always does, and for the next few coups he had gold 
pieces all over the last half-dozen. In a half-hour he had, 
after making several tidy winnings, lost it all again; and we 
went back to the trente et quarante room where the Baronne 
had been, half fearing that we should find she had been to 
the bankers to draw money, and returned to fight against 
a bad day. And there she was. She must have come to 
Monte Carlo with the determination sooner or later to risk 
all she had, in the hope of making a winning that would not 
only supply her with the funds necessary to make her voy- 
age around the world, but leave her with a little income 

terwards, Ignorant, apparently, of the familiar truth that 
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it is fatal to attack the tables with too much capital be- 
hind you, she had at least two hundred bank-notes of a 
thousand francs in front of her, and it was evident from 
the close attention of the croupiers, and the presence of a 
knot of spectator about her chair, that a battle royal was in 


progress. 

‘Go and tell her not to be such a foo,” I said to Ledyard. 
“From the way she talked to me the other day, I don’t be- 
lieve she has much more than that in the world.” 

‘“‘T’ll try,” said Ledyard, ‘‘ but it’s no use; I’ve been there 
myself. 8i:<J! only swear, when it’s all over, that my speak- 
ing to her cut her luck.” ; 

**Never mind,” said I, ‘‘ you can stand it. Somebod 
me to speak to her, and you know her better than I do.’ 

followed Ledyard as he elbowed his way to her chair, 
and heard her, in reply to his whispered expostulations, say, 
in a hard, strained voice: ‘‘Je vous prie, monsieur, ne me 
dérangez pas.” 

‘*There!” said Ledyard, when we got out of the crowd 
again; ‘‘I knew I'd be jolly well snubbed for my pains.” 

‘“‘Tt makes me sick,” said I, ‘‘to see her making such an 
idiot of herself. It’s all very well for a man; if he is an ass 
nobody suffers for it, unless he has a family. And a man 
can always do something for a living if he comes a cropper. 
But it’s awful for a woman who has no one to look after 
her to lose her money that way. It sickens me. Let's 
walk over to Cap Martin. It ’ll do us both good, and if we 
stay here she’ll swear we flurried her.” 

went to my hotel to get a stick, and then Ledyard and I 
followed the white, sunny road to the pleasant grove of 
ines, and asked Tournielli’s wife to give us a cup of tea. 
t was very pleasant to get away from the stir and glare of 
life at Monte Tarlo for an hour, and to see the little Tour- 
niellis teasing their puppies and ponies. The happy, 
boisterous mirth of children always warms my heart when 
I know that I shall not see them again for a month or two. 


VIII. 


When Ledyard and I returned from our long walk to Cap 
Martin, we went into Ciro’s to drink a whiskey and soda, and 
there we found Moptgoublin, who told us that the Buronne 
had indeed come to grief. : : 

“ She was simply mad about it,” he said, ‘‘and she hardly 


‘won a single coup. When it was all over she walked out of 


the rooms looking so white that I went up stdirs and told the 
head man he had better send one of his people to the Villa 
Constance to tell her maid to keep an eye on her. She 
looked like doing herself a mischief, if ever anybody did.” 

I thought, and Ledyard with me, that we ought to go and 
leave a card upon her, although, no doubt, she would not 
want to see us. It isn’t easy to know just what to do in 
such a case. People who have come to grief don’t want to 
be troubled by officious friends, and yet it seems heartless 
not to make some show of interest. 

We were neither of us sorry when her maid told us that 
she was lying down and had left orders not to be disturbed, 
for I don’t think either of us would have known just what 
to say if we had seen her. ; : 

I was dining at a house upon the i a hill that night, 
where there was whist after dinner. But I met Montgou- 
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heard no news from the Villa Constance. So it seemed 
pretty clear that if Madame de Sebenwald had made any 
desperate resolution she had at any rate not attempted to 
carry it out that night. People who like to know every- 
thing that is going on are sure, at Monte Carlo, that if they 
have heard no news there has been no news to hear; for all 


jen 


: 
| blin on my way back to the hotel, and he told me he had 


sta hit yay man gy 


é the world is so continually rubbing shoulders in the little 
a place jthat every tale worth carrying is told within an 
hour. 


“Tt’s been a big day all around,” said Montgoublin, 
‘wonderfully high play for so early in the season. There 
was a young fellow, a Neapolitan, some one said, who came 
into the rooms just after dinner and put down a louis on the 
black. I didn’t see it, but the fellows who were there say 
that he didn’t seem to have ever played before. It seems 
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that he let his louis run for a series of ten blacks, and then 
complained because the croupiers wouldn’t let him leave on 
more than a maximum. At any rate he seemed to think 
that what they wanted him to do was to move his money 
over to the red, and he hit five maximums there, and after 
losing one switched back to the black. The end of it all 
was that he got a hundred and fifty thousand francs, they 
say. I suppose it’s one of those beastly little Jews.” | 

‘“*T wish it had been the Baronne instead,” said I, and 
went home to my hotel with rather a heavy heart. I hate to 
see people 1 know get into trouble. I fancy it’s partly be- 
cause I know they generally ask one to help them out again 
and partly because they are not good company when ‘they 
are in the blues. How much of a more humane leaven there 


may be in my regret I don’t pretend to say, but at 
such disasters always make me dismal. — 
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3 “NO CHRISTMAS TURKEY DIS YEAH !"—Dnawn sy P. 8. New. 


The day’s surprises were not over yet. I found a not 
for me at the hotel from Ledyard enclosing a few lines ix 
French from the Baronne to him. 


_ “Je ne sais pas comment j'ose m’addresser a vous, cher Mo'- 
sieur,” her note ran, ‘‘ mais je suis désesperée. Jat perl”, 
avec une folie d peu pres incroyable, mon dernier sou. II: 
reste de m’en aller 4 Vienne chez des parents la bas, qui m' 
deraient, sans doute, dune Poy -e0 ou d’autre, mais toujours ar 

s rabord tl faut que j'acquitte ma ~ 
maine a la Villa, et que j’'aie mes frais de voyage. Powrri: 
vous me préter deux cent louis? Si je ne puis pas trouve’ 
Vargent autrement, je sacrifierais mes bijous a Vienne pl’ 
que de les vendre ici, ce qui me ferait une grande perte, et dis 
désagréments que vous concevrez bien. , 

‘* ALIXE DE SEBENWALD. 















\dvard had passed on this appeal to me: “I’m aw 
. a the poor child,” he eae “But Be se . 
: < = for two hundred moons as for two hundred 
a aves t but about eighty in the world to pull me 
‘a quarter-day. If you are ass enough to want to 
D _ out, you might tell her that 1 had intimated to you 
© was in some temporary want of funds, after her 


¢ ay.” 

| ‘vas altogether very disagreeable. If she had writt 

: wae of Ledyard, 1 didn’t see how 1 could nape 
oie ke said no; and I felt the more kindly disposed 
se’ * that she had not done so. For, after all, she 
! a ut little better than she knew me. and, if she 

aa “ up her mind to ask either of us, I thought I 

. Very lucky that she had not pitched on me. It seemed 
* Solng a little out of my way to offer to lend her the 


THE REASON WHY THEY HAD NO MUSIC FOR 


money. If I wanted to be very chivalrous about it I could 
give Ledyard the four thousand francs, and let him lend it 
to her, without her knowing that any one else knew she 
had asked him for it. But. after all, a hundred and sixty 
pounds is a good deal of money. According to her own 
story, as I remembered it, her people in Vienna were not 
very near relations, and if they didn’t help her, and she 
had to sell her jewelry and go out as a governess, I might 
or might not get my money back. So far as fifty pounds 
went, I thought I would be willing to stand that, but at a 
place like Monte Carlo, where everybody you know is al- 
ways getting into a hole, a man has to learn not to be too 
kind-hea . My general rule is that any man T’'ll bow to, 
I'll lend ten pounds to. I’m not a poor man. any more than 
I'm arich man. I have what people call a decent income. 
But I know plenty of things that cost a hundred and sixty 
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THE CHRISTMAS DANCE.—Drawn sy A. B, Frost, 


pounds that I would like to have, and that I do without. 
Altogether, I thought I would let the letters lie till morning, 
and sleep over it. If she hadn't killed herself already I 
didn’t think she would get up in the night to do it, and her 
note to Ledyard did not impress me as having been written 
by a woman who was likely to proceed to extremities. And 
I was making myself ready for bed, when Hippolyte came 
into the room. never made him sit up for me at night, 
because I think that if you expect your man to be up early 
in the morning, so as to do your boots and all that sort of 
thing before you ring for your bath, you ought to let him 
get to bed in good time. So I was rather surprised to see’ 


‘him, and not too well pleased to see that he looked flushed 


and excited. It was a pretty business, I thought, if he was 
ing to begin drinking just as I had him well broken in. 
asked him rather sharply what he wanted. 





' 
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“TI have come,” he said, ‘‘to say to monsieur that I have 
been to the Casino this evening.” 

“You did very wrong, then,” said I. ‘‘ You know that 
it’s against the rules for servants to go there, and you had 
no business to go to such a place, whether there was any 
rule or not. I wonder they let you in.” 

‘« Monsieur will imagine,” said Hippolyte, “that when I 
asked for my admission-card I did not say that I was a 
servant.” 

“Then you must have told them a lie, for they always 
make a man state his position in life when he applies for a 
card. I suppose B hee have lost all your savings, and it 
serves you quite right. If you go on playing such tricks 
I shall discharge you one of these fine mornings, and then 
you'll wish you had put something by to fall back upon. 

ow don’t bother me any more, for I want to go to Peg 

**I beg monsieur’s agg rejoined Hippolyte, with a 

uiet little air of satisfaction, ‘‘ but if monsieur should see 

t to give me my congé, even to-night, I should have some- 
thing to fall back upon. I have a hundred and thirty-four 
thousand five hundred and sixty francs, fifty centimes.” 

“A hundred and thirty-four thousand fiddlesticks!” I 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You've been drinking, Hippolyte, that’s what 
you’ve been doing.” 

‘‘ Monsieur will permit me to say that I never drink any- 
thing except at the table, and then wine cut with water,” 
replied Hippolyte, ‘‘and I have this moment counted the 
money.” 

And without any air of braggadocio, he produced from 
his pockets an enormous roll of notes and a handful of loose 
gold. 

I was fairly staggered at this, and then I remembered 
Montgoublin’s story of the man who had made a big win- 
ning just before the rooms closed, and saw that the supposed 
Neapolitan must have been Hippolyte. 

“Very well,” said I, ‘‘ you ought not to have gone to the 
rooms; but as you-did go, I suppose I should be glad you 
had such good luck. Of course you don’t want to con- 
tinue to be a servant, when you have as much money as 
that, and if you take my advice you'll ask the hotel peo- 
ple to put it in the safe for you to-night, and swear on the 
crucifix never to gamble for a sou again as long as you live.” 

‘*Oui, monsieur. Soyez tranquille, monsieur, Cela 
n’arriverait plus,” said Hippolyte, with his accustomed 
docility. ‘‘But monsieur will need me until he has had 
time to find some one else. And if monsieur could not find 
a servant here, I would stay with monsieur till he returns 
to Paris.” 

I thought this very decent of the lad, and told him so, 
and then I sent hint away, and composed myself to sleep. 
But all these extravagant adventures had upset my nerves 
a little; and, although I wished Hippolyte well, and was 
glad that he should have a chance to better himself in life, 
I was nevertheless a good deal more put out at the prospect 
of having to teach a new man my ways than at Alixe de 
Sebenwald’s. misfortunes. Hippolyte had been, after all, 
very well off as he was, and would probably put his mone 
into a shop and lose it all; whereas, if she had struck his 
luck instead of hers, she would have been happy and smil- 
ing, as I like a pretty woman to be. 

I read more than halt of a tedious French novel before I 
could sleep, and in the morning it was an hour or two later 
than my wonted time before I rang for Hippolyte. He had 
put my drawing-room in order, and brought in my boots 
and clothes as usual. His quiet, neat way of moving about 
a room seemed very pleasant, as I thought how soon I was 
about to lose him. And I really felt quite an affection for 
him as I asked him what the weather was. 

‘*Monsieur will find it a little cooler than yesterday, but: 
quite fine,” he replied. ‘‘ And here is a letter for monsieur.” 

While he went to fetch the water for my bath, I opened 
the note, and fairly began to think that all the world had 
gone mad. It was from the Baronne, and was as follows : 


«My DEAR Frrenp, —I cannot write your English, but you 
will see that Iam so touched by your goodness that the 
French is too cold. You are so generous at me I can sa 
nothing. You send me your relief without a word, and 
have no words. 1 will not rest at Movte Carlo. I willtake 
the train before the play begins to-day, that I will be sure 
not to be again foolish, and will let my aunt and my maid 
come later carrying the trunks. Dieu vous bénisse! Jat 
le ceur plein de votre bonté. 

ALIXE DE SEBENWALD.” 


“‘Ledyard,” thought-I, ‘‘must have found the two hun- 
dred louis for her somewhere else, and she got some mud- 
dling idea in her head that it had come from me. I suppose 
he told her he didn’t have the money himself, and she 
thought I had let bim have it for her. I must write and 
tell her she is wrong, but I’m not sorry she’s clear away.” 
With this sage reflection I betook myself to my tub, and 
after I had disposed of my tea and toast I walked around to 
Ledyard’s rooms. He was already out, and I found him on 
the terrace. 

‘*What on earth is Madame de Sebenwald writing to 
thank me for ?” I asked him, showing him her letter. “I 
got your note last night, enclosing hers, but I waited until 
morning to make up my mind what I had better do about 
it, and now I get this from her.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” replied Ledyard. “I haven't 
done anything about it. You might go to.the Villa Con- 
stance and ask her aunt.” 

‘‘Madame the aunt was engaged in muking her prepa- 
rations for departure,” the Baronne’s maid informed me, 
and I told the woman that I had received a note from Madame 
la Baronne concerning which I wished to communicate with 
hier at once, as, although its envelope had been addressed to 
me, it was evidently intended for some one else. 

‘‘T will take to Vienna any letter monsieur desires to send 
to Madame la Baronne, but as for the note which monsieur 
received this morning, I took it to the hotel myself; and it 
was in reply to a letter monsieur’s servant had left for 
madame a few moments before.” 

1 left the Villa growling to myself at the stupidity of the 
woman, who had evidently mistaken some one else’s servant 
for mine, and met old Tournielli. He greeted me with a 
quizzical look on his face and said: 

“You couldn’t give me a few million francs this morning, 
could you?” 

‘T believe you're as mad as all the rest of them,” said I. 
‘* What are you talking about ?” 

‘It is only that the Baronne Alixe, whom I have just put 
on the train, tells me you are playing Monte Cristo to every- 

body, and I might as well have my share of the Treasures 
of the Island.” 

‘*My dear Tournielli,” said I, taking his arm and drawing 
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me isely what you mean 

« mean,” said he, ‘if I must be so categorical, that 
Madame de Sebenwald told me, not half an hour ago, that 
you had been so moved by her ill fortune that you sent her 
more than half the amount she lost yesterday, and sent it 
enclosed in a huge envelope without a word. And I mean 
also to say that I am not quite sure whether you are @ mae 
much richer man than I had suppesed, or whether my litt 
friend Alixe has quite turned your 2 

“Tournielli,” said I, very seriously, ‘‘ you will be good 
enough to accept my explicit assurance that I have never, 
either directly or indirectly, given or sent to Madame de 
Sebenwald one single sou, that she has never asked me for 
a sou, and that you, or she, or both of you, are under some 
extraord delusion. And you will also, I hope, be good 
enough to never repeat one word of this f: of nonsense 
to any one. You and I are old friends, and you can see 
that a story which, if it were true, would place both the 
lady and myself in a position of some delicacy in the eyes 
of the world, is the more offensive to me when it is without 
foundation.” 

I left him there, staring bewildered at a cactus, and went 
to.my rooms, where I found Hippolyte counting my things 
for the wash. As I walked into the room, he said: 

‘If monsieur will retain me in his service I should be 
grateful. I have lost the money.” 

** Lost the money!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ The rooms were closed 
—t I saw you last night, and they haven't opened yet to- 

lay.” 
‘*‘T have lost it,” said Hippolyte. And then repeated, 
quietly: ‘‘ Oui, je Pai tout perdu.” 

And that was the last word which.ever passed between us 
on the subject. : 


IX. 


After the departure of Madame de Sebenwald, life at Monte 
Carlo resumed its wonted course, and, although the season 
had on the whole been a very pleasant one, I was not sorry 
when the warmer weather of the early of April called 
me back to Paris. I think those of us who lead a migratory 
life are almost as glad to return to the North in the sprin 
as we are to leave it in the autumn. The smiling face o 
the Riviera sky becomes a hard-set grin, and one Hewes for 
the familiar sights and familiar faces of Paris, of which one 

been so consummately weary only a few months before. 

And more than all I was glad to get back to my clubs, to 
see once more the great easy-chairs, and to hear the gossip 
of the men who know all the latest’ potins the da fore 
they reach the ears of the world at large. My hack win- 
tered excellently, and the leafy alleys of the Bois seemed 
very delightful after the hot sun of Monte Carlo. 

Of the Baronne I had heard nothing more. I had writ- 
ten, in as few words as possible, to tell her that the money 
had not come from me, and let the matter rest at that. To 
the repeated questions of Ledyard and Montgoublin I 
had eo | replied that I had not lent her a sou, and 
that it did not seem to me to lie within our purview to 
make any conjectures as to the source of the deliverance 
she had found. I had said to myself at Monte Carlo, when 
Ledyard had asked me to assist her, that if I liked her I did 
not at any rate approve of her, and now I began to doubt 
whether I had even liked her. At all events she had now 

ssed out of the narrow limits within which my simple 
ife is spent, and I make and lose too many. pleasant ac- 
quaintances every year to be seriously concerned about those 
who have betaken themselves to other fields. 

It was in this agreeable condition of entire satisfaction 
with myself and my environment that I —— the first few 
weeks after my return from Monte Carlo ; and then it be- 
came n to decide whether I was going out of town 
for the first of May. There were disquieting rumors in the 
air. It is the agreeable habit of the working-men of Paris 
to celebrate “Labor day” by not doing any labor at all, 
and by making themselves as unpleasant as they ly 
can. Sometimes there is dynamite; and dynamite is not a 
pretty thing. And, apart from the possibility that when 
you cross the Boulevard on the way to your May-day break- 
fast you may find yourself between a mob of leon on the 
one side and a squadron of the Garde Républicaine on the 
other, there is another excellent reason for passing the day out 
oftown. When the streets of Paris are not watered, the whole 
city is ee in a cloud of dust. And when the mu- 
nicipal authorities anticipate trouble they leave the streets un- 
watered, partly because cavalry can work to better advan- 
tage when the asphalt is not slippery, and partly because 
the choking dust tends to drive the disorderly classes into 
the wine-shops, where their enthusiasm expends itself in 


drinking beer instead of in breaking windows. ‘It lessens, 


too, the throng .of mere spectators who on all such occasions 
greatly hamper the police in their endeavors to control the 
enemies of public order. And it is,.plainly enough, a pru- 
dent man’s business to keep out of the streets at such a time. 

But when Ledyard and I discussed the matter the night 
before Labor day, we arrived at the conclusion that there 
was nowhere out of town to go. One of the clubs to which 
we both belonged had a long balcony on the floor above 
the le¥el of the street overlooking the Place de l’Opéra, and 
we finally decided that we would breakfast at this club and 
pass away the afternoon in watching from this point of 
safety the demonstrations of the malcontent. 

All the newspapers that morning were filled with more or 
less alarming prophecies. and all recounted, to the last de- 
tail, the precautions which the ministry had tried to take as 
secretly as possible. There were, according to these ac- 
counts, large bodies of troops posted in ambush everywhere 
about the quarter. The court-yards of all the public build- 
ings had been occupied by soldiery the night before, and at 

, the first alarm the Boulevard 
would be completely cleared. 

At about two o’clock, when we had finished breakfast and 
taken our places on the balcony, the Place was thronged 
with poorly dressed people, of whom lads not over twenty 
years of age seemed to form the greater number. They 
seemed well enough disposed, but the police had some 
trouble to keep them moving, and shrill cries of ‘‘Cireulez !” 
arose on every side. There was no attempt on the part of 
the mob to mass its numbers in any sort of order, but theré 
was an evident, and apparently a preconcerted, disposition to 
impede, rather than to resist, the efforts of the police to pre- 
vent a stoppage of street traffic. Arrests were frequent. If 
a man did not move on when the police told him to do so 
he was immediately marched off between two gendarmes. 

And the captures thus made became every moment more 
numerous. There seemed to be no anger and no violence on 
either side. The police did their work sharply and brusque- 
ly, but without, so far as we could see, anything that could 
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called brutality. Nor were there, as yet, any att 

part the mob to rescue the prisoners capkared. 

crowd would the ps of the polic: 
their 


- disorder. 


80 as ir 
way for a moment, rather than get in their path himself. 
On the seem as if the day would pass 


But when we had been upon the balcony about an hour 
tible change in the attitude of both 

ae Sask ie or ee 
others. began cry to their nds for 
rae would push about the police until 

it became necessary to arrest them inturn. The throng, too, 
kept pouring in through all the channels which converge at 
this central of city, and it became clear that the 
Garde Républicaine would have to be employed. This body 
of cavalry, which performs in the streets ef 8 of Paris 
the functions of mounted police rather than of soldiery, has 
a very summary fashion of riding over mobs. And at its 
first charge the broad open space was cleared alike of gen- 
darmes and of rioters, all of whom fled helter-skelter from 
under the horses’ hoofs. .For perhaps twenty minutes the 
Place was quiet, and then the gendarmes proved unequal to 
the task of holding the streams of men pent in the streets, 


-and for a moment the Place de l’Opéra was again a sea of 


srapeiing vel. Then there came another charge, and 
then another interval of quiet. 

“That is all there is of it, now,” I said to Ledyard. 
‘These fellows don’t mean fighting. We may as well go in 
and ply at pool écarté.” 

‘I don’t see it,” said Ledyard. “Every few minutes 
there'll be a noise in the streets, and then every man Jack 
at the table will be jumping - from his chair and flying 
madly through the window, and there'll be such a beastly 
confusion that no one will know whether a king has been 
marked or not.” 

“ As you like,” said I; “‘ but I don’t want to stay here all 


’ night.” 


**T don’t suppose you do,” said Ledyard, “but you had 
better dine here, and then go home quietly in the evening. 
At nine or ten o'clock these idiots will have had enough of 
it, and the streets will be clear.” 

‘*That’s all very well,” said I, ‘“but I want to dress be- 
foredinner. I’m all over dust and filth here, and I’m going 
to look in at a reception in the Avenue Kleber after dinner, 
so I must dress.” 

“‘Then you had better send a man for your things,” said 
Ledyard, ‘‘ and dress here. You don’t want to be pushed 
about among these dirty wretches; and if you're going to do 
it, you had better do it now, for it may be worse towards din- 
ner-time, and then he won’t be able to get through.” 

I thought this was a good suggestion, and I sent one of 
the club commissionnaires to my apartment to tell Hippolyte 
to bring over my dressing -bag with the things I needed. 
The man had to wait at the door nearly half an hour before 
he could cross to the Boulevard des Capucines, and then we 
watched to see how pig om pet would succeed in crossing 
when he came. I knew that when the gendarmes saw him 
carrying a bag they would help him ok his way through 
the crowd, and I knew, too, that he was not the sort of lad 
to get into trouble. While we were watching for him a cab 
appeared from the direction of the Gare du Nord, laden with 
luggage, and stood blocked at the mouth of the Boulevard 
des Italiens, unable to cross the Place. Ledyard, whose 
eyes are very keen, said : 

‘Do you see the initials on those trunks ?’”” 

I could not make them out myself, and he said: 

“The things are marked ‘A. de 8.’ I wonder if it’s our 
friend the Baronne Alixe?” 

As he spoke a lady put her head out of the cab window 
and called to the driver to try to make his way across the 
Place. It was Alixe de Sebenwald. 

At this moment a man standing at the corner of the Rue 
de la Paix got into a scuffle with a gendarme who was trying 
to arrest him, and the free fight which resulted called down 
another charge of the cavalry. When they had cleared the 
Place, a policeman told the driver. of the Werenne’s cab to 
cross while he could. But the horse, frightened by the 
tumult, reared and balked. 

Just then ae appeared at the corner of the Boule- 
vard des Capucines with my bag in his hand, and, seeing 
that it was a favorable opportunity, made a run for it to get 
to the club door. 

Suddenly a man in the front rank of the crowd stooped, 
and with a long sweep of his arm, such as one uses in his 
delivery at bowls, sent a round black kettle whirling 
through the air towards a group of some hundred gen- 
darmes who stood massed together near the cab. I heard 
the cry, ‘‘It’sa bomb!” Hippolyte heard it too, and, drop- 
ping my bag, stared at the b object as it rolled towards 
the gendarmes. It caromed against the curb of one of the 
little refuges in the middle of the Place, and, its course de- 
flected like that of a billiard ball which has touched a cush- 
ion, rolled towards the cab instead of towards the gendarmes. 
It struck the rim of one of the wheels and stopped. 

I could see the fuse smoking. 

The Baronne saw it, and cried: ‘‘ Mon Dieu, la dynamite!” 

And then I saw Hippolyte run towards the cab. He 
stooped, and I could see him fumbling with the bomb. The 
driver had leaped from his seat, he and all the gen- 
darmes were running for their lives. 

A man beside me on the balcony, quicker witted than I, 
cried to Hippolyte: “ Pull out > tone ’” And I heard 
Hippolyte, not thirty feet away from us, answer : ‘‘ C’est 
trop tard!” The fuse had burned so nearly to the iron that 
he could not get hold of it. 

He picked up the bomb, and holding it in his two hands, 
poised at his shoulder, started to run as if to gather impetus 
to fling it farther from him. While he was still holding it. 
and when he was about a rod from the cab, his foot slipped 
on the pavement, and he fell full length upon the bom), 
lying like a football player on a ball. 

And then the explosion came. 

I ran from the balcony to the stairway, and as I pushed 
my way to where I had seen him fall, I said to a rough 
looking fellow who was in my path : ‘‘ Let me pass! He is 
—— BA 

he man stared at me a moment. 

‘No, bourgeois, he is no one’s servant now.” 

It was true. I had lost Hippolyte, there in Paris wher: 
I had found him. And all so recently that it is almost a! 
indelicacy to talk about-him. 

THE END. 
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in Rome, were during his residence abroad, 

largely to his earnest efforts. While still in Eu- 

rope he was Dean of the Genera] . 
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Bishop of North Carolina, 
opric upon the death of Bishop Atkinson 
sumed charge of the American Episcopal churches in Eu- 
Bi ie yy wee an was very widely known, and as wide 
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week ie where he went he nade countless friends. He 
was a hard worker, a man of and determination, as 
forcible in the pulpit as in his la Tn his diocese he 


was exceedingly popular, and his labors for the advance- 
ment of his ah ple were unceasing. Bishop Lyman = to 
the time of his death was a man no indica- 


vigor, ghee 

tion of his advanced age, and the news of h en decease 
was a shock to his many friends. He was twice married, 
his first wife having been Miss Anna Albert, of Baltimore, 
by whom he had several children. Less than a year ago 
his second. marriage took place to Miss Susan Roberts, of 
Fletcher, North Carolina. 


THE NEW ASSISTANT-SECRETARY OF 
WAR. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND and Sec Lamont have 


tache also add to his boyish appearance. General Doe was 
born in Janesville, Wisconsin, where he ws pe nearly all 
of his life, on, March 8, 1855. He grad from Racine 
College in 1874, and two years later began the practice of 
law in his native city, He is a student, and by close — 
cation to business has worked his way to the front rank of 
his profession. He became connected with the National Guard 
as a private in a Janesville company in 1878, and ‘has stea- 
dily worked his way be through the ranks, until he is now 
on next to the top rou 

administration of the military affairs of Wisconsin,has been 
admirable, and he assumes the duties of his new and respon- 
sible position with the brightest of prospects. 

Grores H. YENowINe. 


JAMES R. SOVEREIGN. 


THE new General Master- Workman of the Knights of La- 
bor has work ahead of him. ' He succeeds T. V. Powderly 
as the head of a labor organization that once numbered over 
one million members, but veer factional disruptions now 
numbers about seventy thousand. Mr. Sovereign seems con- 
fident of restoring the former prestige, and arresting the de- 
cay of the organization, With Western and indom- 
itable courage he has undertaken this difficult task. The 
Goosen one _ born oa en 
about forty y ago; as been, by turns, a cowboy, a 
farm hand, a marble-cutter, an editor, Be a litician, but 
has always taken an active interest in the subject of organ- 
ized labor. His opinions on the question of strikes are 
enough to stamp him as a man of individuality and force; 
he is —- them on all principles, believes in the efficacy 
of the ballot as a redresser of wrongs, is in favor of the ar- 
bitration of all disputes between capital and labor before 
striking, and he holds sound views on the tariff question. 

Mr. Sovereign is thoroughly en rapport. with 
of labor unions, and their histo uses, and desires. He 
was appointed State Labor Statistician by Governor Boies, 
of Iowa, a position that he held at the time of his election to 
uire a man of 
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the War Roses, Portugal was rich and famous; and 
before the crook was slain on the’ field of Bos- 
worth her navi were anny ate the terrors of un- 
_ known seas. er seamen were following in the track of 
the old voyagers on the coast when 
Columbus was the mysterious Western ocean with 
the prows of his cara And before the Spanish naviga- 
tors had touched the mainland of the Americas, Vasco da 
Gama had rounded the ae st Storms, and was spreading 
his sails in strange seas for the golden Indies, the geek of both. 
Yet of the ificent empire these valiant spirits gave to 
Portugal, in and China, in Africa, the islands of the 


no less y conquerors. 
Ys of the parent 


the kingdom, the kingdom to the 8p nage. When British 
arms restored to Portugal the pitif ependence she could 
neither hald nor win for herself, the jealousy and pride of 
the decayed mother angered the big child, and led to a divis- 
ion of interests and ademand for independence. Portugal’s 
attempt to hold the colony was feeble and bloodless, and 
her troops were expelled almost without the firing of a car- 
tridge. She did lay ay to Bahia with her fleet, but it was 
the courage of others than Brazilians that scattered it and 
sent it flying across the Atlantic, chased almost under the 
guns of Lisbon. 


when Paraguay was utterly exhausted, and her armies were 
ted. by women, that Brazil and her allies ended 


The naval operations of the Paraguayan war did not add 
to the glory of the empire nor the fighting reputation of her 
seamen. hen the iron-clad fleet of Brazil was blockading 


neers, they were unable to get away with 
their prizes, which were recaptured by the other vessels of 
the fleet. This is a well-authenticated incident, the story of 
which was repeated to me within six months by an Argen- 
tine naval officer who was an eye-witness of the scene. 
Perhaps this incident may serve as a key to a proper un- 
derstanding of the absurd yet irritating condition of affairs 
now existing in the harbor of Rio Janeiro. To appreciate 
at their full worth the naval and military operations at the 
Brazilian capital some knowledge of the locality is neces- 


sary. 

‘Phere is probably no more magnificent harbe he con- 
tinent than that of San Sebastian de Rio de Jane.._—to give 
in full the title of the Brazilian capital. It is almost land- 
locked, and contains fully fifty miles of aggre 
to tloat the navies of the civilized world. Dominated by 
the splendid Or Mountains, it is the loveliest and most 
picturesque harbor in the world. Broken into lovely ag 
and exquisite inlets, its white strands are fringed with the 
most beautiful tropic verdure, while its mirrorlike sur- 
face reflects the lofty crests of Tijuca, Gavia, Corcovado, 
San Christoval, and Santa Teresa, that rise majestically 
above the City built at their feet. The harbor is gemmed 
with islands and lined with villas, and the argosies of the 
world float upon its bosom. The storms that lash the South 
Atlantic into fury are seldom felt within the portals of this 
harbor, so aptly named by its aboriginal owners Nictheroy 
—the Hidden Water. 

The naturat conformation of its entrance and shores has 
made the harbor easily defensible, and were its splendid 
fortifications soned by brave and well-trained defend- 
ers, it would practically impregnable to any invader. 
Upon the summit of the heights east of the entrance to the 
harbor is the formidable work of Fort Santa Cruz, while 
across the channel, some 1700 yards away, is the equally 
formidable water battery, Fort San Juan. In proper hands 
these two fortifications could repel any attack from without 
or within. Yet they are supplemented by Fort Lage, which 
is situated almost in the teeth of the harbor’s mouth, and 
relatively to the other two as the apex of an obtuse triangle 
to the base of its legs. Sailing up the harbor, with Fort 

on the left ond Jarajebs ‘oint on the right and east, 
the invader who breaks through the forts at the entrance is 
confronted by the guns of the Fortaleza of Villegagnon and 
the batteries of Fort Boa Vingem, crowning the northwest 
point of Three Fathom Bay. And when these are passed and 
the foe past Calabouco (Prison) Point to come abreast 
of the capital, he must still face the guns of the arsenal on the 
Ilba de Cobras (Serpent I.), the batteries of Fort Gravata on the 
southeast point of Rictheroy Bay, and the fire in rear of Vil- 
le on. Running out of the harbor, he must face all these, 
the guns of Fort Pico, around the point from Santa 
Cruz and opposite Lage. Yet, despite these advantages, the 
garrisons of Peixoto in the forts have not only failed to 
sink the rebel fleet, but have actually permitted Mello and 
the a ee to run the gauntlet of their guns and put to 
sea. 


ello’s daring or gr ei RI 8 — on °. prett 
accurate knowledge of timidity, incapacity, and ineffl- 
cie of Peixoto’s artillerymen, for had the garrisons of 
Fort Wadsworth and Fort 


amilton been mann ng the guns 
of Santa Cruz and San Juan, the Aguidaban and her con- 
sort would now be rusting and rotting in the deeps of the 
othe amazingly bad marksmanship-of both Peixoto’s artil- 
lerymen and Metlo’s gunners has to cause surprise, 
while the lack of military dash and enterprise on both sides 
has almost robbed the conflict of ordinary interest. One 
almost wonders what would become of Brazil if she were 
called upon to face an active foreign foe. While her officers 
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‘the inhospitable coasts of Pa 


be personally brave, and understand the th of their 
ess, the lack of training in what Aditiome ecakl deem 
naval affairs detracts very much from their effi- 
ciency. The personnel of ihe navy is inferior to that of any 
in South America, and the attempted nationalization of the 
fleet by the exclusion of all foreigners has deprived Bruzil 
of what was the best and most practical element in her navy. 
Her vessels lie in the Brazilian ports for months at a time, a 
cruise to the Platte or to some one of her own ports consti- 
tuting their most arduous sea duty. The service in tem- 
pestuous antarctic seas, among the —— of bs Horn, along 
tagonia, that makes hardy sea- 
men and plucky fighters of the Chileans and ‘Aigoations, is 
unknown in the Brazilian nayy. During the naval ceremo- 
nies of the Columbian celebration in New York the Brazil- 
ians suffered by contrast with all comers, and notably so 
with their Ty ope neighbors, 

To Rio all this turbulence, revolution, and interruption of 
trade are as novel as they are annoying. She has been more 
free from foreign and domestic Sepreanion than any other 
city in South America. Nicholas Durand de Ville on 
made an attempt at colonization there as long ago as 1558, 
under the. auspices of the Huguenot Admiral Coligny, but 
he was soon driven out, leaving nothing behind him but his 
name attached to an island in the harbor. When Portugal 
passed under the dominion of Spain, from 1578 to. 1640, the 
coast generally suffered from the aggressions of Exiglish 
rovers. Along in 1710 Rio again suffered from an attack 
of the French, who were defeated and cruelly treated. In 
revenge for this treatment, the French Admiral Duguay 
Trouin sailed into the harbor with a large fleet and a force 
of 5000 men and captured the city, which he compelied to 
pay a ransom of 610,000 crusados—a Portuguese coin worth 
about seventy cents—and 500 barrels of sugar. Since then 
the horrid front of grim-visaged war has not affrighted the 
pleasure-loving Fluminense. 

An unsympathetic English editor on the spot has gone so 
far as to poke fun at the present revolution, claiming that 
the results are caer J out of proportion to the amount of 
ammunition expended. He is of opinion that a dead Brazil- 
ian soldier is about as expensive as a convert from heathen- 
ism in Asia. Occasionally a civilian gets killed, but it is 
generally some disgusted patriot, who, emulous to raise the 
average of his countrymen’s marksmanship, deliberately 
gets in the way of a projectile. If the seat of operations 
could be moved north, avove Governor’s Island, the revolu- 
tion might go on for the next ten years without seriously 
disturbing anybody. Its location in and around Nictheroy, 
across the harbor from the capital, is simply annoying tie 
longshoremen loading vessels and disturbing the slumbers 
of the tired sailors of the merchant craft. 

The departure of Mello places the command of the rebel 
fleet in the hands of Saldanha da Gama, an easy-going 
elderly gentlemau, whose chief distinction is that he is a 
lineal descendant of that Vasco da Gama immortalized in 
the ‘‘Lusiad” by Camoens, There is nothing in his career 
to indicate that he will display any more skill, enterprise, or 
celerity in the revolution than did the commander of the 
Aquidaban. 

Nepublicanism as we understand it does not exist in 
Brazil. There is an educated class that fully appreciates 
the meaning of it, and believes in it; but simply an opposi- 
tion to monarchy cannot be called republicanism. The 
Amazonian and northern tier of states. have always been 
more or less republican in sentiment, while the slave belt 
states, from Pernambuco to Santos, were imperial until the 
suppression of slavery. The great bulk of the people are 
‘negro, Indian, and mixtures of these and the white race, and 
they are densely ignorant and must be only a danger in a 
free republic. Trade is largely in foreign hands, for the 
ruling classes of Brazil do not take kindly to trade and busi- 
ness. In the southwestern states, those lying along the 
margin and under, the influence of the Spanish-American 
republics, the population is purer Spanish and Portuguese, 
and the Caucasian element has been added to cocoa * Hd 
large colonies of industrious Italians and Germans. These 
people are engaged in agriculture, mining, cattle-raising, 
and kindred occupations, and are a population of a bolder 
and stouter fibre than the people of tropical Brazil, and out 
of sympathy with them. They form a restless and pugna- 
cious population, who chafe under Brazilian dominion, Feel. 
ing that their destinies lie naturally with their Spanish kin. 
These are the people back of the revolution in Grande 
do Sul and the adjacert country, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that when the trouble in Rio is settled the govern- 
ment will have a formidable revolution in the southwest on 
its hands, with small chance of success against it. In time 
these states will wrest their independence from the un- 
wieldy Brazilian republic, and throw in their fortunes with 
the Banda Oriental, building up a strong barrier between 
Brazil and Argentine, and killing for good the ambition of 
Brazil to divide once more the Platte with her big Spanish 
neighbor. These aspirations of the revolutionary states 
have the active aid and sympathy—unofficial, of course—of 
Argentine and Uruguay, whch will never again permit Bra- 
zil to lord it on the Rio Plata. 

The rumors of revolutionary movements in Para are hard- 
ly worth attention, for the Amazonian provinces have long 
been republican and antislavery in sympathies. Para is built 
along the right bank of that mouth of the Amazon called 
the Para River, and has no defences worthy of mention. Be- 
low the city, in the river, is a little fort, seemingly no larger 
than the turret of a monitor, that a modern gunboat would 


‘knock into a cocked hat in five minutes. Above the city is 


a large earth-work, of no particular value against a civilized 
foe, though ample to awe the Indians, who come to the city 
with canoes laden with the products of river and forest. 
Maranham, down the coast, Rio Grande do Norte, and Per- 
nambuco are equally weak in modern defences, and while 
all these places night readily be reduced by the rebel fleet, 
they could not be held without the aid of the people of those 
cities and states. : 

The revolution of Mello is largely a personal affair, and 
represents only the disgruntled militarism of the ht be 
He has no following in the country. The revolutionists in 
Rio Grande will accept his aid to accomplish their plan of 
disintegrating the republic, but when that is secured they 
will promptly throw him overboard. st 

Brazil cannot attain to greatness as a republic except along 
the lines laid down by Dom Pedro for the empire. The 
head and name of the government in Brazil have changed, 
but the conditions are the same. Peace, education, and the 
introduction of new elements into the population by immi- 

tion are what the country needs, and if to these she can 
add security from European intermeddling, Brazil may in . 
time reach a robust national manhood. But with a weak 
and inefficient army and navy, where discipline is-poor and 
class spirit rampant, officered by ambitious and unscrupu- 
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lous men, Brazil must expect to travel the via dolorosa of 
unpatriotic militarism and revolution that have marked the 
history of other South American republics. 

The greatest interest in the revolution now turns upon the 
conduct of the vessels purchased and armed in New York 
for the Brazilian government, and manned by American 
sailors. Will these unarmored ships, depending solely on 
their untried dynamite guns, be equal to the task of destroy- 
ing the Aquidaban and Tiradentes? Much stress is laid upon 
the armor and armament of these latter vessels, yet in the 
months they have been engaged in fighting the stationary 
forts in Rio they have accomplished little that is praise- 
worthy from a professional point of view. If the gunnery 
was so bad with a fixed and immovable target, what will it 
be when the enemy is a swiftly moving, skilful, and ag- 
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gressive man-of-war? It is well to remember that seaman- 
ship, skill, and courage are still the qualities that count in 
a sea-fight. No armament can compensate for the lack of 
them; they may prove counterbalancing elements to the lack 
of guns and armor pea 

k foreign admiral pointed out the Aquidaban to me as she 
swung at anchor in the North River last spring, and said 
that in the event of a war with Brazil he would tow her into 
port at his stern as his prize. I smiled at what I believed 
to be a bit of professional brag, and suggested that as his 
vessel was a lightly armored steel commerce-destroyer, the 
Aguidaban would bore him full of holes and sink him in ten 
minutes. He simply said: ‘‘ 1am as of the Aquidaban 
as she is, mann iy Brazilian sailors, worked by Brazilian 
engineers. I would walk all around her, and sink her or 
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make her strike her flag. Were she manned by American 
* English sailors, I would show her my heels in short 
order, : 

As he was familiar with Brazil and the Brazilians, and 
knew many of her officers and most of her ships, and had 
been more or less in touch with them all his life, I could not 
but be impressed. 

The latest despatches state that the Ilha de Cobras and the 
Ilha de Enchadas have been fe by the rebels. The 
former had batteries sweeping down the harbor, and not in 
the direction from which the attack was made—from the 
north beyond Point Armacio (Furniture Point), bebind 
which the rebel] fleet lies. Enchadas Island is not fortified, 
and is merely noted as a coaling station having a commercial 
wharf. Its loss is not serious. JOSEPH SMITH. 
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MRS. BOOTH AND COMMANDER BOOTH. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


ITS WORK AMONG THE POOR AND THE LOWLY. 


THE WORK OF THE SHELTER BRIGADE. 
BY COMMANDER BALLINGTON BOOTH. 


HE Salvation Army believes in sociology as well 
as heartology. Indeed, beneath its tricolored 
flag these two are very much intertwined, and 
made as twin handmaidens to serve each other. 
Separate them, and the one becomes empty 

sentiment, while the other degenerates into ‘‘ charitable 
patronage.” 

Sociology, like religion, must consist in something more 
than theory. In economic questions, as in religious, the 
great lack has been in their practical side. We have found 
that true sociology consists not merely in a co knowledge 
of the status of society, but in. bringing help And deliverance 
to those who suffer for want of them. Too long, alas! has this 
science been a mere.system of theorization stored away in the 
minds of men as a medicine, to be used only in case of an 
epidemic. - We need in these virulent times the administer- 
ing of the remedy. 

It is the help of true social measures, united with the 
power of salvation, that has brought real divine comfort and 
relief into thousands of homes visited by our shelter and 
slum workers. ; 

While the average captain (of whom there are now over 
11,000 in command in the Salvation Army) seeks by the aid 
of song, testimony, and personal appeal to win from the lairs 
of sin and meshes of iniquity the unsaved of his congrega- 


tion every night, the officer in charge of the Food Shel- 
ter Brigade, or Social Wing, is exerting a personal influence 
over the unfed, unclothed, and unworked applicants who: 


nightly appeal for nce. 


Side by side with each other in this and other cities are . 


two powerful agencies effecting the uplifting and upbuild- 
ing of those who have been d down low and hel 

> the social scale—the Food and Shelter and the Slum brig- 
ades, 


A touching and length of these two important 
branches it would not be diffion ate write did time space 
permit; and in speaking of the Shelter Brigade, or Social 
Wing, we must content ourselves in dwelling upon but a 
few phases of this fascinating work. : 

Now, first, it must not be for a moment sup that the 
classes reached and benefited b 


were once found in. the hi gathered together. 
it would test the capacity Stouc et the Seas buildings to 
and clergy- 





men alike, who have been drawn into the maelstrom of mis- 
fortune and sin, pitifully plead at the same door with slum- 
born and criminal-nurtured ones for tangible sympathy and 
help. Yet it is not for the fallen in the higher walks nor 
for the vicious that the shelters are particularly inaugurated. 
The primary object of our Food and Shelter is to help those 
who, while still honest and painstaking, have, through some 
misfortune or twisted circumstances, been left to go adrift 
bo wr work, without home, and, what is worse, without a 
end. 

How often have we found that between the life of want 
and the life of sin, between that of mésfortune and that of 
crime, there isa point at which the unfortunate can be saved 
—saved to gaining livelihood, to honor, and to self-respect! 

But it must not be supposed from the above that we do 
not deal with the fallen one as well as those in danger of fall- 
tng. Could one stand behind the counters of one of our 
crowded shelters, whether in New York, Buffalo, or San 
Francisco, he would at once become impressed with the 
variety of cases that come to our notice—all the way from 
the young man who, fresh to the great city, has come be- 
neath its subtle and cunning influences, to the poor, ragged, 
dishevelled castaway who spends his nights in covered 
trucks or beneath some damp archway. The good Samari- 
tan in the Social Wing noé alone finds the man stripped by 
thieves, but the one stripped by the hands of disease and the 
gaunt fingers of hunger. 

There are four classes who frequent our shelters, to all of 
a this poor man’s refuge proves acceptable and grate- 

ul; ; 

1, The thoroughly vicious and criminal classes. 

2. The unfortunates who, whilst honest and deserving, 
through sudden misfortune have lost their occupation. 

8. Those who have acquired drinking habits, and who, 
ee inebriety, have lost position and all belonging to 
them. 

» 4. The foreigner who finds himself not as in his native 
country he supposed, the carly possessor of the yellow 
metal, but hopelessly in want and despair, 

If it be asked, are you able to give some help to all these 
classes? we gratefully reply, yes. And the following fig- 
ures, which represent but three of our shelters in this country, 


- will speak for themselves of the number who have come 


beneath the influence of. this special branch. During the 
twelve months ending November, 1893, 80,3891 meals have 
been provided at a nominal sum; 51,648 beds have been sup- 
plied to homeless people ; 6360 have been furnished with em- 
ployment. The number of beds provided in all our shelters 
throughout the movement is considerably over 2,000,000, 
while the meals given to the hungry destitute reach over 
3,000,000. 

Very touching indeed are some of the cases that come un- 
der our notice. Only a little while since I was privileged 
to speak in a great meeting, when a young man was brought 
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to the front to give his testimony. A hush stole over the 
great crowd as with uplifted hand he spoke in tearful voice 
of the wonderful reformation wrought through the instru- 
mentality of un officer in the Social Wing. He had travelled 
through this country, earning money, and spending it for 
drink as fast as he would earn it. He had read every book he 
could find on infidel and atheistic belief, until both headand 
heart were filled with doubt and despair. He was reduced 
to poverty, wretchedness, and dissipation, disowned and 
unbefriended. His mother, on her dying couch, raised her 
hands in prayer that the Lord would mercifully lead her 
boy back to Christ’s feet. Through the instrumentality of 
one of our shelters he was brought not only to the place 
where he coukl be fed, and receive work whereby to earn an 
honest livelihood, but, better still, to that cross from which 
the light streams and illuminates the darkest heart. 

This is but one of hundreds, ay, of thousands, who 
through the instrumentality of this noble and Saviour-like 
branch of work have been brought to the garner of hope 
and reformation, and whose lives have been made happy, 
respectable, dnd useful in society. 





THE WOMEN’S WORK IN THE SLUMS. 
BY MRS. MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH. 


Ir is now pretty well understood by all readers of the 
press that in our great cities there is always to be found a 
quarter, covering a more or less large area, which is known 
as the ‘‘slums,” and is looked upon as the abode of the 
lowest-down element of humanity. There live and flourish 
the criminal and drunken element among the poor; there 
shameless vice with squalid poverty stalk abroad with 
naught to cover their ghastliness but a few mean rags and 
the kindly shadows of night. 

It has been a favorite practice of some to consign all the 
sins of the category that can be committed against God and 
man to those living in these quarters, making the so-called 
‘‘lower classes” the black sheep, whom the rich, the edu- 
cated, and refined look at from their superior elevation of 
‘righteousness ” and good fortune with pity or disgust, as 
the mood finds them. 

Now we of the Salvation Army, who are lovers of the 
outcast, can but repudiate with indignation any such draw- 
ing of the line between good and evil. True, the slums 
are filled to overflowing with criminals of every descrip- 
tion, while vice, drunkenness, and evil passions run riot. 
Murders and wrongs, as well as starvations, disease, and 
utter misery, are to be found on every hand, and are much 
more readily recognized from the fact that they. cannot 
be covered or hidden by the offenders. But it is a fact 
that should not be lost sight of that evil passions and wicked 
deeds are just as dark and horrible, ay, and more so, I think, 
in the sight of God, as when they are covered and hidden 
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beneath flaunting silks of “ ” society, or hushed up 
by the iedeanss of Many a wealthy ‘‘ gentle- 
man” has from his own table, or returning from his club, 
to be carried up to bed by his butler and , drunk, 
—dead drunk ! 


Many a society woman, refined and wealthy, gives way to 
the passion of strong drink in the retirement of her own 
costly bedroom, ané is laid x Ba consequence under the 
care of her medical adviser. y are as truly drunkards 
as the man who has no butler, but who is — 
handled by the police officer as he staggers, sin eg ight- 
ing, down the street, or. the woman who lies in gutter 
unconscious, because she has no mansion chamber in which 
to hide, no maid to wait on her drunken helplessness, no 
medical adviser to administer counteracting remedies. 

The fallen woman dances for a living in the low dives of 
slumdom, with painted cheeks and immodest dress, or walks 
up and down beneath the flare of the tg, a plying her vile 
trade. But be it remembered by t who would ‘cast 
stones” at these r helpless outcasts that many of them 
can trace back their first downward steps to the wicked 
machinations of the wealthy society-accepted man. 

And are there not in the ranks of the ‘‘upper ten”—the 
more fortunate—as much unfaithfulness, Lopey. lying, 
fraud, and wrong as ages our poor slum-denizens, thoug’ 
it is not so open, is not called by these plain, straight, every- 
day terms, or followéd so often by discovery or punishment, 
so much of it passes as respectable and fashionable. Let 
those who love righteousness and feel for the poor, the 
wronged, and the oppressed thank God that there is a judg- 
ment day coming, when the deeds of man, whether hidden 
or open, shall be revealed, and justice shall be meted out ir- 
ee of wealth, position, influence, or poverty! 

t it is among the dark shadows of the lowest slums 
that I would lead the reader. 

How dark is the gloom, how oppressive the atmosphere 
of crime and misery, none can understand who ‘‘ go slum- 
ming ” as sight-seers, or who dabble for a time in slum-work 
as an experiment. 

To know ali, to understand the needs, and to be able to 
grasp the awfulness of the existing state of things, you must 
live and work in the slums as neighbor to the ple, shar- 
ing their poverty, dwelling in their homes, dressing in 
as poor a garb as they, that you may be brought to their 
level sufficiently to benefit them, while you turn your back 
on all the comforts, ease, and refinements of home as com- 
pletely as if you were a missionary in Central Africa or 
China. «e 

These ‘‘ poor outcasts” have their feelings, are sensitive, 
suspicious, and sometimes proud. They do not care to be 
looked at as phenomena, patronized and pitied by those who 
consider themselves above them, and they will rebuff those 
who come as spies or strangers into their midst. 

It is with love and constant kindly deeds that the slum- 
workers of the Salvation Army have won their way from 
cellar to garret, from dive to saloon, making themselves 
necessary to their neighbors, showing them that real Chris- 
tianity is disinterested, intensely practical, and believes sin- 
cerely in the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of all 


men. 

In New York, Chicago, Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Buffalo, day and night, summer and winter, patiently 
and lovingly, away out of sight, between forty and fifty 
young women, without salary or worldly recompense, are 
passing in and out of the most wretched homes and haunts 
of sin, seeking, as Christ did, the most needy, the most de- 

and most hopeless, and by their patient toil winning 
them back, to life and hope an ness. Fearlessly they 
visit from saloon. to saloon, talking and praying with the 
tough, drunken crowds who, gathered therein, are drinking 
and blaspheming, their pure earnest faces carrying convic- 
tion of the truth of their words. 

They have no male escort with them to protect them; 
their own goodness and purity are about them like a wall of 
fire, silencing and impressing the very lowest and most de- 
graded, and arousing in the hearts of the men to whom they 
go with their loving message the dormant in pre of chivalry 
that still exist away beneath the hardened coating created 
by their tough lives and many sins. 

By the side of the hopeless fallen woman in the lowest 
dives you would find them talking of the — purit; 
and brightness that may yet chase the dark low of deat! 
from the future. You could see many a poor — face 
wet with tears amid the coarse laughter, the fetid fumes, 
and noisy dance of those night revels as the girl has been 
drawn aside and lovingly talked to of Jesus and the lovin 
message He has rent of pardon, hope, and restoration, wit 
a tender reminder of ‘‘mother” and “‘home” in the now 
far-away past. Down into cellars God’s messengers have 
groped their way, and found there human beings sleepin 
on the damp ground in places where light was dim, an 
where rats ran around and scampered over them, and the 
bitter cold crept in to start fatal maladies in their worn and 
hungry bodies. : 

To these in the darkness and poverty and sickness, as 
messengers of light, these brave, true-hearted girls have gone, 
and have brought help and comfort. Not there ne, 
but away up in the garrets, where the rafters hang low, cov- 
ered with funereal drapings of soot-laden cobwebs, their 

faces have brought sunlight brighter than that which dirt 
and old rags have effectually kept out of the window. 


It was nearing Christmas; the weather was bitterly cold, 
but the homes they had visited that afternoon were more 
cheerless than the chilly streets. They had entered almost 
all the rooms occupied by families in one of the big squalid 
houses not far from their own quarters, when a kindly neigh- 
bor said: ‘‘Up in the garret there’s an old couple sick. I 
guess they need you, sisters!” 

It was a small attic room bare of furniture. The glass 
had parted company with the window-frame long since, and 
rags ineffectually took its place. Chairs, bedstead, table, 
and stove had one by one been sold for that necessity of 
life—bread. On an old mattress in the corner of the room 
lay an aged man, whose hair was whitened with years, and 
w eyes were dimmed with blindness. By his side sat 
his old wife, listening with a breaking heart to his constant 
moan: ‘‘Oh, I am so hungry! So hungry! So hungry!” 

For two days they had not tasted food. Shortly before 
that. they had gone for four days without food. But the 
stove had been sold, and they had suffered the bitter cold 
since then, and had two days before eaten the last morsel 
of food which its sale had brought them. 

Then the poor woman had taken a little pepper and salt, 
all she had left, and mixed it with water, and they tried by 
the drinking of this to stay the cravings of hunger. . 

This was not a drink case. It was their misfortune, not 
their sin, that had brought them to starvation. They had 
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been hard-working people once, but they were very old and 
blind and feeble pA Ling Dee Ayer eked we og Sort 
michanle, though heartless cagagh, Bos i sppiied 


thought we would rather die together 
(Don’t forget these ‘‘ poor outcasts” have hearts and feel- 


low-men. 3 

Terie: hands and tender hearts worked a transformation 
in that poor “home” before the , e fell: that winter's 
ae An old — and bedding, which’ 


to the poor garret. Soap and water soon made the 
look clean, and the helpless couple were also and 
put to bed like tired chi 


jren by these angels of mercy, while 
Sones, al greet wees Seotagne So siveayipen Shen. 
dispensary doctor whom they called in was so 
one ee and suffering of this case that he 
asi $1 50, which with the little from the slum sisters’ store 
ept for such needy ones purchased a second-hand stove, 
cheer to the chilly atmosphere. 
Day after day they were visited, nursed, talked to, and 
prayed with, and at , Bg kneeling the bed in her own 
poor the old woman found Christ as her Saviour, 
and with joy on her careworn face, she exclaimed: 
“Oh, I feel so light! I can’t explain how it is done, but I 
know I feel as great heavy burden had rolled away.” 

Many other stories could we tell just as touching as this 
one, of the wretched homeless homes, the little babies found 
without a stitch of clothing, cases where our _ have 
found the most abject poverty, or been called in to the 
scene of some brutal fight to care for the almost murdered 
victims. Stories also of the struggle for life by those who 
are willing to work when they can get a few paltry cents for 
a hard day’s toil. i 

One woman with the shadow of a coming ordeal, render- 
ing her weak and unfit for work, carrying her little child in 
her arms, walked from the downtown slums ’way up to 
Seventieth Street, knocking at door after door bs § ating 
for work. The price she charged was five cents for an 
apron and thirty-five cents for making a gin di 
She walked back again, weary and footsore, and told our 

rls cheerfully of her good fortune, for she had one 

ress to make and one apron out of that long weary: 
day’s search. Into her aha we were: able to put work, 
which she has done so gladly and gratefully, and for which 
she is receiving fair wages. Just this is being done for 
many a poor struggling one, and the homes of thousands 
are being gladdened. 

The following brief table of statistics will give but a 
passing idea of the good accomplished, for no statistics can 
record the cheer, the comfort, the gladdening influence and 
loving help that have come to many hearts and brought sun- 
shine into many dark homes: 


Waselas Vightel. 6 onc s.ccsvesvinsciccvecsovec.cocvcess 58,981 
OD RE BN SNONDS Finis d's cae bevescosecpeioccesss 50,194 
Dealt with personally on the street. ..............s005 105,261 
Meals given to starving and sick cases....... dovecdede 
Garments given where absolutely needed ...........- 14,708 
SE, GUNS GION 6s ib ov cA aceuscs ies cossecovasevecce 9,106 
Children cared for in day nurseries ..........00.++0++ 10,287 


Of our slum nurseries and their good work among the 
helpless babies of the slums, and of our Rescue Homes for 
outcast women, I have neither time nor space to write now. 

But, oh! if the wealthy only knew this Christmas-tide to 
what advan we could put their cast-off clothing, I feel 
sure wy! would readily send us, to 111 Reade Street, all we 
needed for poor and destitute cases. We give only where 
we know the ees or food are really needed, and where 
they will do the most good, in a way that those who are not 
neighbors of the people would never be able to do.: , 

e do not pauperize, as indiscriminate charity which 
tends to this end is worse than useless; but we help the 
peusie to help themselves, and inspire them with a new 

ope through the love and strength of the Saviour of the 
world, and by living out a practical, hard-working, loving 
religion before their eyes. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE. 


Wirnovt ceasing to be architectural, the exhibitions of 
the Architectural League have been so widened in scope dur- 
ing the past few years that they represent now a far more 
comprehensive movement than that from which they origi- 
nally sprang, and appeal every year to a larger audience 
than the last. ‘fhe audience is larger because it is no longer 
com: so exclusively of professional men and women. 
In giving increased attention, increased space, to all the arts 
allied to architecture, the League comes closer to the ideal 
of a popular exhibition of constructive and decorative art. 
It is in these general observations that the present exhibition 
at the galleries of the American Fine Arts Society is perhaps 
most justly approached. The ob shown have, in many 
cases, int merit. The most interesting impression they 
leave, however, is the ~an impression of a ral 
tendency to make industrial art a source of beauty. This is 
forcibly suggested nd our illustrations, which throw light 
upon the way in which a baldly architectural atmosphere has 
been excluded from the galleries, and an air as of a private 
interior, equipped at many points, substituted in its place. 
You feel it at once, too, on surveying, for example, the con- 
tents of the south gallery. Standing beside one of the col- 
umns for which Mr. Francis Lathrop designed and Mr. John 
Williams executed the handsome capitals and bases, there is 
the exquisite little bronze in which Mr. Frederick Macmon- 
nies has-embodied his picturesque conce tion of ‘‘ Pan.” Its 
effect is heightened in to color by « bit of rich old 
leather on the wall behind it. Hung over the arch, which is 
flanked by the columns referred to, is a leather panel painted 
by Mr. Homer Martin. On the line, near by, is a most inter- 
esting model in wax, by Miss E. C. Peddle, for a large man- 
tel, with a figure on either side supporting the upper mem- 
ber of the structure. Further on is a decoration made for a 

frieze, by Mr. J. W. Fosdick, a representation of the famous 
meeting on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, etched on wood 
with hot-iron points. Mr. J. Massey Rhind’s model for one 
of the Astor memorial bronze doors at Trinity Church. a 
work animated in composition and executed with commend- 
able simplicity and dignity, stands at one end of the gallery. 
There are clever sketches for mural decorations by Mrs. 
Dora Wheeler Keith, Mr. H. T. Schladermundt, and Mr. W. 
B. Van Ingen; and the walls abound with color studies and 
full-sized cartoons for stained-glass windows by Mr. Crown- 
inshield, Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, Mr. Hamilton Bell, Mr. and 
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THE GREATER NEW YORK. 


Ir is now a quarter of a century since Mr. Andrew H. 
Green began bis agitation for what is now spoken of as the 
“ greater New York.” Of recent zoere. We movement has 
made some progress, especially among the people of the cit 
of New York and of the outlying rural communities ot 


‘Kings, Queens, Richmond, and 


strongest ts of lidation have been the site 

ponents of conso ve been ti- 
cians of the neighborin — of Brooklyn. The sae 
the communities faovadiate interested in the subject have 
not had an opportunity to fully ex: their opinion, and it 
is now proposed, in a bill that will be subm to the Legis- 


‘lature at its coming session, to ere them that opportunity. 
y 


This bill bas been prepared by the commission of wh 


is a member. It is called the ‘‘ Commission of 


» Mr. 
Municipal Inquiry,” and among its members are citizens 


from every county that would be affected by the adoption of 
the plan of consolidation. Mr. J. 8. T. Surshaden is the 
member from Brooklyn. No one has had more to do with 
the growth of that city for the last m than Mr. 
Stra . who has enjoyed the rare distinction of seeing 
while he is still living a monument erected to him in the 
city which he has served so well. commission was 

— under an act of the Legislature which was peased tn 

The bill which is to be presented to the Legislature simp! 
provides that the tha of consolidation shall be 4 
a pce ray gle Rei ete rh peed oa 
election of the State. The people vote in their several elec- 
tion districts, and the result of the vote in each city, village, 
and town is to be reported by the Secretary of State and 
filed in his office. Nothing is to be determined by this vote 
except the preferences of the people of the various localities. 
If any further steps are taken towards consolidation the 
will taken y Bom Legislature, and the ure will 
probably not disregard the opposition of any im nt 
community to the surrender of its separate seuahuigal or po- 
litical existence. 

The communities affected are many, but the two most im- 
portant are New York and Brooklyn. The line proposed 
starts from Far Rockaway, and running through Queens 
County, northerly and northeasterly peti the towns of 
Hempstead and Flushing, reaches Long Island Sound at 
Little Neck Bay. — through the middle of the bay, 
and turning to include Harts Island, which is already the 
property of New York, it enters the county of Westchester 
ame the channel that divides Hunters from Glen 
I . Crossing the county, it includes the three t 
suburban parks, and reaches the Hudson at Mount St. Vin- 
cent, immediately south of Yonkers. Running southerly, 
it ends in Raritan Bay. 

Within these lines are included all of Richmond County 
and Kings County, the towns of Jamaica and Flushing, and 
part of Hem in Queens; the town of Westchester and 

rt of Eastchester in Westchester County. New York, 

klyn, and Long Island City are the cities that would be 
included in the charter of the greater New York. 

The first and most obvious reason for the consolidation is 
the apse identity of the interests of the people who 
dwe boundaries. N 


thirds of the ag pas that come to the country, From the 
very first New York has been the centre of active life 
that has been lived about these shores. Here the commerce 
of the great community has been carried on. The ships 
that have brought the merchandise of Europe to the New 
World are tied at her wharves; the transactions of com- 
merce have been conducted in her offices and banks and 
Papen Brana Those who have dwelt in Brooklyn or in 
the rural communities of the neighboring counties have lived 
on the toil and trade of the Year after year 
this has grown to be more and more the fact. Brooklyn has 
been called the “ paanding Seems the “‘ »” of New 
York, and what is true of Brooklyn is true of Staten Island, 
and of Westchester and Queens. Practically the who 
dwell in the territory which it is to in the 
consolidated city. greater New York—are one le, 
having their home interests where they dwell, ir 
more important business interests where they spend their 
active days. This is the centre of the hive, but it is not the 
whole hive; and the census which declares the people living 
on Manhattan Island to constitute the population of New 
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KEEP YOUR WEATHER EYE OPEN. 
’ Fraup loves a shining mark. Occasionally sparious 
imitations spring up of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 
the great American family remedy for chills and fever, 
Y constipation, biliousness, uvervonsness, 
rhenmatiem, and kidney 

ions are usually fiery local bitters full of high 
wines. Look ont for the firm signature on the genu- 
ine label, and vignette of St. George aud the dragon. 
—(4dv.} 

MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTIIING SYRUP 
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ILL-TEMPERED BABIES 

peednye se nate an A wre Lcggag ne pea ae 

Seesebied tate to the mneet paclect avd totentel ot 

all infant foods.—(Adv.} 











Kuve—“1 don’t see why I shonldn’: 


“I don't agree with yon." : 
f Take a dove of Wiaut's Invian 
Pits after the meal, sire.” —[Adv.} 
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Ripe the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 250 
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“outdoor” 
roduct. 
resh air 
and exercise 
usually pro- 
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Scott's Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites, a fat-food rapid 
of assimilation and almost 


as palatable as milk. 








invariably Agreeable and Eificesiess, 


THE VITAL PORCES. 

Feet orermarneicand jus bate or mental 
fatigue, equals “ VIN JANI” 
eaetins onieoebuenene 5a } 

This assertion is based on 
from over 7,000 eminent Ph ns and 

over ie i. 
Public ond aligioas rhage ct 
. AT DRUGOISTS AND GROCERS. 


For Illustrated Book with Portraits and 
Autographs of Celebrities, address: . 


’ Mariani & Co., New York. 





Grand Central Station in the centre 
of New York City. 
The Hudson River for one hundred 
and fifty miles. 

The beautiful Mohawk Valley in which 
are some of the finest land- 
scapes in America. 

Niagara Falls—the world’s greatest 
cataract. 

The Adirondack Mountains — “the 
Nation’s pleasure-ground and 
Sanitarium.” 

The Empire State Express — fastest 
train in the world. 

The Thousand Islands — the. fisher- 
man’s paradise. 

The New York and Chicago Limited— 
the most luxurious train in 
the world. 

Are a few of the many attractions offered 
the public by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
. “America's Greatest Railroad.’’ 
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WHAT THE 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
SAYS OF IT: 


THIRTY-SEVEN years ago the first Christmas 
number of Harprr’s WEEKLY, ‘A Journal 
of Civilization,” was'issued. It was then, as 
it has always continued to be, the leading 
illustrated weekly newspaper of America, 
holding easily the front rank ia the general 
esteem and admiration because of its terary 
and artistic superiority. But the Harpsr’s 
WEEKLY of that time was no more like the 
Harper's WREKLY of to-day than the child 
is like the man, though even then it was the 
best of its kind upon this continent, and at 
once gave promise of being that Which in the 
fulness of time it has become. 

Harper’s WEEKLY has fulfilled in the 
highest and truest sense the mission of good 
journalism. The newspaper is the greatest 
of all teachers, as it teaches so many, and it 
is a matter of found universal concern 
whether it shall teach well or ill. To us 
Harper’s Wa8xEKLY is most interesting in its 
character of teacher. It has 9 so broadly 
and with such high pur and assured sin- 
cerity, with so much wisdom and good con- 
science, as to command the respect of every 
one who rightly estimates the value of a news- 
paper, earnest. and whoily devoted 
to the well-being of the community. 

HaRper’s WEEKLY came into existence at 
a time when the contention with regard to 
eet ad pase most fiercely = —o% 

ly w ; it was a recogni ‘orce in 
American roalism when that contention - 
culmi in the secession of those States 


_which became the Southern Confederacy. 


During the four years of war tisat followed, 
the WEEKLY became not only the most com- 
plete abstract and chronicle of the time, but 
one of the great aids of the Government. It 
created, fostered, and gave increase to the 
spirit of patriotism, to that strong love of 
union and freedom which inspired the citi- 
zens of the great Republic to suffer all things 
for theircountry. As it had taught hatred of 


.| slavery, so did it then teach devotion to the 


Union. 

It did not cease to be a useful teacher with 
the close of the Civil War. It has kept right 
on educating the Americar people in what it 
believed was best for them to know. It has 
coxtended at all times for ne! ayes prin- 
ci les, for purity of admin on, for states- 
m wiship in politics, for law, order, and public 
virtue. Its founders were men of elevated 
principles and stern rectitude, having a dom!- 
nating sense of their public responsibility as 
not only the publishers of those SS 
cals which they had established, but of books. 
Neither they nor their successors, all of the 
same name and family, have had cause to feel 
ashamed of a single title- coming from 
their presses. That a publication bore the 
imprint of Harrer & Broraers was assur- 
ance of its good character. Generation of 
Harper Broruens has succeeded generation, 
and the high standing of the firm has been 
always maintained. It has been one of honor, 
usefulness, distinction, at all times. ; 

The life of the WEEKLY covers a large era of 
the weekly aa in this country, and 
nearly all of that of the illustrated epee) 
Its illustrations year after year have exhibited 
the progress that art in black and white has 
made in the United States during the last 
thirty-seven years. If this latest Christmas 
menor were to be conipared with the earliest 
issued, the com would show an aston- 
ishing advance and the attainment of ex- 
‘truordinary excellence. - The sketch in celors, 
the ‘‘ Pirates’ Christmas,” by Howarp Py iz, 
is an example of the strides that American 
illustrative art has made since the original 
number of the WEEKLY was issued, It will 
easily challenge comparison with the best 

uctions of the great pictorial journals of 
gland, France, and Germany. This is high 
praise, but it is just praise. : 

To return to the WEEKLY in its character 
of public teacher. No journal in this or any 
country has taught more broadly or honestly 
than it has done. It has had real convictions 
of duty to the nation, and it has had the cour- 

to maintain them. It has teught the les- 
sons of patriotism, good politics, literature, 
and art, The WEEKLY bas been one of the 
test and best educators, and its publishers’ 

ve been and are citizens always mindful ef 
the obligations they owed to their country, 
society, and themselves. Because of the high 
purposes they have maintained, their useful- 
ness has been so great in the broad fleid of 
higher education in which they have wrought 
so successfully and with such public spirit 


| and integrity.—December 19, 1898. 
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Mises Mary E. Wiiatss’s powerful serial 
story ‘‘PemBroke” will begin in the number 
for January 6. . 
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Mr. Grant -ALLEN says that the last twenty-five years 
have marked a great advance in the beauty of English wo- 
men. A quarter of a century ago, he says, he travelled both 
in England and in France, and, as became a naturalist, took 
particular note of the appearance of the girls. Very lately 
he has been over the same ground again, and reports that 
the French women are no prettier than they were, but that 
among the damsels of the middle class in England the im- 
provement is unspeakable. He finds that the young Eng- 
lish girls are better grown than formerly, and have better 
figures, better features, and much more intelligent faces 
than their mothers. _ Beauty lies so largely in the eye of the 
beholder that it is sible that some of the improvement. 
Mr. Allen notes is due to a change in himself. It is con- 
ceivable that his heart warms more readily than it did to 
British beauty, or that twenty-five years of ripening experi- 
ence have vrought him a keener appreciation of the fresh 
and simpie charms of youth. Yet he is by profession an 
observer of natural phenomena, and should know whereof 
he speaks. It is probably true that English girls have 

rown handsomer, and the reason is not far to seek. The 
develeenent of athletics has doubtless had something to do 
with it, but it is safe enough to attribute the major part 
of the improvement to the effect of competition. For the 
last two decades the American girl has notoriously set the 
pace for the English maidens, who, it seems, have made a 
gallant and not altogether unsuccessful effort to keep up with 
it, while the French women, being comparatively free from 
American competition, show no appreciable progress. So 
far as the English girls are concerned, what an excellent re- 
sult this is, and how creditable to the native grit which 
pouenper them to do their best, instead of settling hopeless- 
y down under discouragement! The American girl, it ap- 
pears, is good for everybody, her rivals included. 


Apropos of a recent paragraph in this department of the 
WEEELY relating to the alleged feebleness of the Harvard 
cheers at the football game at Springfield, a correspondent 
writes: 

“TI don’t think any one has yet struck the key-note. Whatever ad- 
vantages the metliod of allotting seats had, it had the disadvantage of 
breaking up crowds of friends) Formerly,a man getting up a car could 
get seats all together, and there was far more enthusiasm among this 
number of twenty together than in the same number scattered here and 
there in one, two, or three. I myself had the misfortune to get a seat 
beside a saloon-keeper from Boston, who was an intimate friend of 
all the one hundred Boston police, and who didn’t know one goal from 
another, and on the other side were two shop-girls from Springfield. 
Going as I did with a party, this was not pleasant. Evert Wendell was 
directiy in front of me, but I — felt like cheering with no one 
os me to join. If the seats merely called for sections, it might be 
all nght.” 


If it is true that the method of seating people at the 
Springfield game had the general effect of separating friends, 
it was certainly defective. But that does not excuse this 
correspondent for not cheering. He should not only have 
cheered all he knew himself, but since providence allotted 
a saloon-keeper and two shop-girls to his charge, he should 
have made it his business to see that they cheered adequately 
too. It is just this Harvard willingness to let some one 
else work that enables Yale to win. 


It has often been said that there would be no insurmounta- 
ble difficulty about getting woman suffrage if the womén 
really wanted it. It is not safe to say, in like manner, that 
State Legislatures would appropriate public moneys for the 
Catholic parochial schools if the Catholics really desired it, 
but it does seem as if there were enough Roman Catholics 
who don’t desire it to defeat the proposition, even if there 
were no inveterate opposition to it by Protestants. In New 
York, Archbishop Corrigan declines to be responsible for 
the Spellissy school bill, and Mr. Richard Croker declares 
that he has no sympathy with it. In the West, some of the 
most outspoken opposition to similar bills proposed comes 
from Roman Catholic jourrals. From Maryland, where, 
if anywhere, a Roman Catholic might feel at liberty to 
speak freely for his own side, an impassioned argument 
against molding with public-school moneys comes from 
Judge James McSherry, of Frederick, who, as a Roman 
Catholic layman, declares himself ‘‘ bitterly and intensely 
hostile to the whole scheme.” In Judge McSherry’s opinion, 
to divert any part of the public-school fund to the support of 
denominational schools would be a breach of a public trust, 
which in Maryland, at least, the Legislature has no consti- 
tutional right to commit. He finds it as unreasonable that 
Catholics should be relieved from their share of the support 
of the public schools as that Quakers, or others who have 
religious scruples about going to law, should be excused 
from taxation for the support of law courts. He believes 
that ‘‘ the Catholic laymen of the country are almost a unit 


in opposition to this proposed interference with the school _ 


fund,” and that there is ‘‘ no need of alarm on the part.of 
any one that Catholic laymen will ever consent to this un- 
lawful measure.” : 

If the general movement on the school fund was intended 
to test the strength of public sentiment on the subject, it 
must be conceded that it has been tolerably successful 
already. Public feeling seems to exist in quantities amply 
adequate to meet the situation, and there is a most gratify- 
ing prospect that the scheme will be killed by Catholics, 
thereby avoiding anything like a political division on a 
religious question. 


The sympathy of the public is bespoken for the members 
of the Carlin hunting party, lately lost in the hills of Mon- 
tana, in the embarrassment which has overtaken them in the 
person of George Colgate, their late cook. This cook is the 
same who, as the newspapers told us, was left behind by the 
party on their way home. They reported when they came 
in that he was weather-logged and unable to walk, and had 
only a few hours to live at the outside, and that it had 
seemed best to stoek bim with food and fuel and leave him, 
rather than that the others should remain with him and all 
perish. This was an acceptable story, and seemed superior 
to the common lot of common stories, which are only good 
until another is told. But that very lot has overtaken it. 
The cook turns up and disputes with the party as to whether 
he was moribund enough to be left behind. e insists that 
he should have been brought in, and when the omg replies 
that he had but a few hours to live at the outside, he scoffs 
at them, and avers that he wandered about in the mountains 
for three weeks after they left, and might be wandering yet 
but for the politeness of two trappers whom he met in a 
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show-storm, and who kindly invited him home and enter- 
tained him. He finds great fault, too, with the food the 
party left for him, declaring the supply to have been ex- 
tremely scant, and fabulously inadequate to his needs. He 
is evidently out of all patience and temper with the Carlin 
party, and does not besitate to harrow their sensibilities with 
public criticisms of their conduct. It must have been pain- 
ful to them to leave him behind to die in the first place, and 
now to have him turn up alive and make them further 
trouble seems like crowding the mourners. If George Col- 
gate had had all the feelings of —— he would have 
recognized that etiquette demanded that he should stay 
dead. But the manners of the West are still rude; and be- 
sides, if a cook is a good cook, that is enough. It is un- 
reasonable to expect him for the same wages to be a 
Chesterfield also. 


The most vociferous and exacting question of the hour is 
how to keep the unemployed alive until business revives 
and there is work for them to do. All sorts of people are 
tackling the problem in all sorts of ways. Chicago finds it 
especially engrossing, and is treating it with free kitchens 
where soup and coffee are given to hungry applicants, care 
being taken to discriminate as far as possible in favor of in- 
voluntary idlers and against professional tram Measures 
somewhat similar are proposed for New York by a “* Pro- 
visional Committee for the Aid of the Hungry,” whereof 
the chairman is Mr. Oliver Sumner Teall, and Mr. Henr 
Clews is the treasurer. The first undertaking that this 
committee has proposed to itself is to find out all the places 
in New York where, meals will, be given free to hungry 
men. Having gained this information it proposes to diffuse 
it where it will do the most good. Every policeman will 
have a list of all the free food places in his precinct, and 
similar lists will be furnished to people who ask for them. 
If it shall appear that there are not enough feeding-places 
to cope with the present or impending distress, this Pro- 
visional Committee will try to increase the supply. Its of- 
fice is at 60 Wall Street. 


The next best thing to free food, or possibly even a bet- 
ter thing, is very cheap food. Mr. Teall’s committee will 
doubtless want to know, and to give information, about 
all places where meals can be had for as little, say, as five 
cents. Such a place is the People’s Restaurant and Lodg- 
ing-house, at 170 Bleecker Street, which proposes to sell a 
full meal of hot food to any applicant bringing five cents 
or a meal ticket, the food to be eaten on the premises or 
carried home, as the customer prefers. The lodging-house 
department of this charity will provide men with supper, 
bath, bed, and breakfast, and will cleanse their clothing b 
steam, at a nominal cost. The restaurant, when it gets well 
agoing, is expected to supply from one to two thousand 
meals a day. It is expected to be self-supporting after it 
gets well sturted, but some five thousand dollars is needed 
to start it, and any fraction of that sum will be welcomed 
by John P. Townsend, treasurer, at the Knickerbocker Trust 
Co., 18 Wall Street, or at No. 234 Fifth Avenue. Among 
Mr. Townsend’s associates in this enterprise are Messrs. 
W. L. Strong, David H. King, Jun., John 8. Huyler, and 
Dr. W. 8. Raiusford. The meal-tickets of this restaurant 
will be sold for distribution at five dollars a hundred or five 
cents each. The charity is in good hands and has been 
wisely planned. It is commended to the readers of the 
WEEKLY. E. 8. Martin. 


SAILORS’ KITES. 
BY CAPTAIN HOWARD PATTERSON. 


Tue kite as an auxiliary to the life-saving system is not a 
novel consideration. 

As far back as Revolutionary times we learn from the 
record of marine disasters‘on the United States coast that 
the brig Sally, of Boston, ‘‘ took the Jersey beach abreast 
Absecum on Christmas day during a most portentous storm 
out of the northeast quadrant.” It appears that as the 
Sally was in ballast and drawing but a few feet of water she 
struck close to the shore, just outside the breakers, but so 
mightily did the anger-lashed Atlantic burst upon the beach 
that brave hearts and willing hands could not overcome the 
barrier that tossed and roared between them and the twenty 
human beings who were clustered in the rigging of the fated 
brig. To launch a boat into that boiling caldron was a 
task for-giant strength, and the watchers on the shore, called 
away from blazing hearth-stones and yule-tide sports at the 
sound of the signal-gun, could only wait in helplessness for 
the rending of the beaten hull and the crashing of the swaying 
spars to end the tragedy. 4 

ut a man of resource 
was the master of the 
Sally brig. No sooner had 
his vessel struck than the 
situation and its chances 
were measured by him 
with the cool, calculating 
head and eye of a sailor, 
and with the assistance of 
‘his mates he quickly lash- 
ed three slender boat spars 
together, spanned them 
with a light line, then cov- 

the frame with a mus- 
lin bedsheet. The sail- 
maker’s locker supplied 
narrow strips of canvas 
and a ball of strong cot- 
ton twine. 

Three men _ carefully 
guarding a. white shape 
were seen to emerge from 
the cabin and join the 
crew in the main-top. 
Suddenly a large kite shot 
into the air and flew in 
the direction of the puz- 
zled group upon the shore, 
who, quickly realizing 
the significance of the 
white-winged messenger, 
cheered excitedly while 
they made a dash for the 
canvas tail that was sweep-* 
ing along close to the 
sand. A moment later 
one end of the ball of 
twine that the captain 
held in his hand was in 
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the Pwince of Wales. I bought it at a place in London. 
public gaze here, so I had the case made, ye know, 


possession of those upon the shore. For the men of 
stranded vessel to bend a small line to their end was 
work of a few seconds, then, when this had been made 
fast on board, the second line was tly drawn to land. 
Next a strong rope with ete was bent on to this 
and paid out to the beach. On board the Sally the men 
secured their end of the hawser to the main cross trees, 
hitching the smaller line just above it, while those on shore 
seized the block to the flag-staff on the beach, rove the rope 
through it, hauled it taut, an made the life-line or steady. 
ing-rope fast a few feet higher up. The sailors walked ashore 
on the large rope, steadying themselves by the small line. 

Several days ago an interesting kite exhibition was wit- 
nessed off Sandy Hook, under the direction of Mr. J. Wood- 
bridge Davis, the inventor of a kite apparatus for carrying 
lines from a ship to the lee shore. The kite in question is 
foldable, the sticks, of light ash, revolving upon a common 
centre axle, and the frame is covered with oiled muslin. 

It has been demonstrated that under certain conditions it 
is impossible for our efficient a men to get a line 
out to a stranded ship, and that loss of life under such cir- 
cumstances naturally follows. A case in point is that of 
the four-masted schooner that went. ashore in a southeast 
gale on Long Island only a few weeks ago. For several 
hours futile efforts were made to shoot a line to the vessel, 
whose crew could be seen in the shrouds above the combin 
seas that continually rolled across the decks, while, to add 
an element of pathos to the picture, a woman stood upon 
the ratlines among the men. Several times the life-saving 
crew ran their boat out into the jaws of the breakers until 
the icy waters frothed about their sturdy shoulders, only to 
be beaten back to shore again. Happily a rapid change of 
wind smoothed the sea and made possible the rescue of the 
shipwrecked ones before the masts fell. 

It is for just such emergencies that Mr. Davis has designed 
the kite that bears his name. When beyond the reach of 
the projectile that carries the line, the kite may be used to 
establish communication with the beach, Although, as has 
been shown, the mariners’ kite is not an original idea, yet 
the Davis apparatus presents several decidedly new features, 
the most valuable of which is the simple contrivance by 
which it may be deflected from its natural course, or, as a 
sailor would say, from dead to leeward. Instead of a single 
line leading from the face of the kite, two lines are employed, 
one from either side, and by checking one or the other a 
trifle after the kite has been raised, it may be directed four 
compass points, or 45°, from its direct leeward course, so that 
it may be landed anywhere within an area of 90°. 

‘The value of this steering property may be appreciated 
when it is explained that it often happens that the sae near 
land to a wrecked vessel is not directly to leeward, but to 
the right or left of that point. The principle of the steer- 
ing action of the kite is based upon that of the fore-and-aft 
sail, which may be trimmed to a certain limit without spill- 
ing the wind. 

As soon as the kite is raised and the guy-lines adjusted so 
that it is directed aright, these are secured to a wooden float 
or buoy, and the latter is thrown overboard, having fast to 
it a light but strong line, which is paid out as the kite flies 
to the land, dragging the buoy through the water. When 
the float reaches the beach the life-saving crew detach it and 
bend or to the ship's rope the regular lines and blocks, which 
the wrecked seamen haul out to their vessel and make se- 
cure according to the directions found painted on the small 
wooden tags fastened to the blocks. The crew are then 
brought to land either in the breeches-buoy or life-car hauled 
out to them by the life-saving crew. 


THE STORM-PEWIT. 


On winter morns, when frost-flakes fiy, 
And coldly looks the red sun down, 
There comes a lonely troubled cry 
From where the barren forests frown— 
The fluttering pewit’s warning shrill, 
‘ That bids the shuddering world beware 
The restless storm-wind, white and chill, 
That death shall pilot through the air. 


The headlong clouds erelong will swing 
Up from the winter’s dungeons cold, 
The icy winds erelong will sting, 
And rustling drifts the fields enfold, 
When from the forest, dead and drear, 
Where waking winds go hoarsely by, 
So wild and tremulous with fear 
Doth come the wise storm-pewit’s cry. 
P. McARTHUR. 





PROTECTING HIS TREASURE. 


“ Wh t : . iis ~ 
mee — is that thing you are carr ‘ying, Chappie ?” 


“Cane? Why, it’s « leather box.” ‘ 
“I know; the cane is in the case. The stick was a gift to Pwince George, from his father 


Of course I wouldn’t expose it to the 
so that I could carry it.” 

















STUDIES THE SIGNS of the times, and the 


THE WISE M 
wise collegian will take some lessons from the season just 
ended if he wishes to protect his cherished sport, and have 


it continue to flourish as it has done for the last decade. It 
will not do now to slight or shirk the responsibility, for, 
whether rightly or wrongly, the game has been arraigned at 
the bar of public opinion, and that always means that some 
defence is demanded or some reform is im tive. The 
charges that have been made are many of them unjust, and 
some of them are foolish, but the parents of boys at school 
and college are hard to convince, even though the newspa- 
per talks of violence and fisticuffs be declared untrue by 
the boys. Then, amie. the chapter of accidents astounds and. 
shocks parents. They are aware of the tendency of the news- 
paper to make a sensation of the smallest material, but that 
does not prevent their giving credence to the stories. For- 
tunately the two big games of the season give the lie direct 
to almost all the charges of brutality and fisticuffs, and it 
will not be a difficult undertaking for the football men, by 
a few well-directed alterations in their rules, to assuage a 
parental fears, and place the sport upon a more secure foun- 
dation than ever, 


THERE 18 NO BETTER MEANS OF REACHING the desired 
end than through the University Athletic Club taking the 
initiative in the reform movement. We have already com- 
mented on the advisability of having this club take the lead 
in the matter. Indeed, as I have already said, I consider 
the University Athletic Club the balance-wheel of college 
sport, and it cannot begin its mission at a more auspicious 
‘ime than the present. The club will shortly bring togeth- 
cra certain number of men most capable of giving an opin- 
ion on the present question, and passing judgment on pro- 
posed rules, ete., and we shall unquestionably see the begin- 
ning of some very wise legislation. 

_ the newspapers have teemed lately with communications 
‘rom men who know the game and men who do not know 
!, offering all kinds of suggestions for new rules. I have 
read several correspondents who talk of going back to the 
old Rugby rules, but those who hint at such a departure 
sow ignorance of the history of American football, Every 
college man and every student of football knows that the 
American game is the most scientific of all football: 
_ That it has become more. than usually rough in the last 
)cur goes without saying, but this, as I endeavored to show 
| 8 recent issue, is entirely due to the game’s eno s de- 
‘lopment. It is simply the fact that the p of the 
ware has travelled ahead of the rules, and that we ‘have 
"ow simply to bring the rales up to the game. It is so in 
ie development of all games an 

‘s been made a particularly shining mark because of its 

uinense popularity, and one always finds unceasing and 


thinking criticism following in the footsteps of extraordi- 


yY success, 


ic OTBALL HAS FOUR FEATURES 
upen to legislation: that, in my judgment, 


Flying interference and all momentt 
Downing the full-back on a aA : 
is on top of a runner when he is tackled and 


Umpiring. 
tle need be said of the momentuin plays. They were 


of all things; but football: 


A NEW ENGLAND CIDER-MILL.—Drawn sy GeorcEe ERRINGTON. 


introduced last year by Mr. Deland, though they were seen 
for the first time at the Harvard-Yale game at Springfield, 
ractically at the end of the season, and their use therefore 
id not become general. This season, however, they have 


spread not only over the: East, but into the far West, and - 


been played, one might say, universally by all teams pro- 
fessing any knowledge of modern football. They have 
been more instrumental in raising this cry of ‘‘ brutality ” 
in football than any set of plays that were ever put forth. 
However, they have done some good in convincing careful 
students of the game that, after all is said and done, straight, 
fast football will score more points in a game than showy 
tricks. They have been very hard on the men, which is quite 
easy to understand, and it is surprising indeed there have 
not been more serious accidents, 

Naturally it was a question of very short time after the 
introduction of flying plays before they would be met by 
flying resistance, and so this season we have seen offensive 
flying plays met by flying defensive work, and what the 
result has been every football man knows. These momen- 
tum or flying plays should all be legislated out of the game. 
There been some talk, I note, of retaining the flying 
wedge on the kick-off, but I do not-see any more reason for 
Reeping this wedge on the kick-off than of retaining it 
throughout the game. 
in it. It is merely adding speed to the old wedge, the prin- 
ciple being that it is much harder to stop men on the run. 
It would continue to be met by flying defensive play, and 
we should be perpetuating one of the most offensive features 
of the game. 

Classed with the momentum plays must be considered the 
flying interference, which we saw very skilfully done by the 

niversity of Pennsylvania team as well as by Harvard, 
though the former carried it off much more successfully. 
This is the style of play that, while not so trying on the men 
as some of the others of the flying species, is of a pattern 
not at all desirable. Moreover, this flying interference play, 
parti¢niarly as shown by Harvard.this season, was not a 
groufd-gainer. It will have to be legislated out along with 
the +! of the new-fangled flying plays. And it will not 
take Wery elaborate legislation to do away with all this 
flying ‘business, The rule need simply be made that no 
man shiall start until the ball is actually in play, and the 
problem is solved. 


Dowwine THE FULL-BACK ON A FREE CATCH is not a new 
question. The last two seasons have shown that the penalty 
of five yaids is not sufficient, and football men have known 
for many seasons that the Association’s ruling on this mat- 
ter makes the umpire’s decision a very hard one. He is not 
infrequently called upon to determine as to the intention of 
the runner, which is an obviously difficult matter to decide. 
Many times the full-back is thrown by the opposing ends 
pur ly the idea being that the possibility of his dropping 
the ball and‘their getting it is worth the five-yard penalty. 


x 


It is one of the most unsatisfactory rulings of football, and 


the umpire 48 really:nine times out of ten unable to give an 
absolutely fair decision. 

It seems tome that the only way out of this is to make 
the ruling such that the voy. can plainly see for himself 
whether the full-back actually attempts to run, and to make 
the penalty for tackling on a fair free catch a progressive 
one. If the rule stated that a full-back could not be tackled 
unless he took a step forward, and the penalty was a pro- 

ive one, beginning at five yards for the first offence, ten 
Bs the second, fifteen for the third, etc., we should have an 
end to te present unsatisfactory state of affairs. An unfair 
tackle under these circumstances would be perfectly evident 


There is nothing particularly skilful. 









not only to the umpire, but to every spectator on the ground, 
and we should at last have an end to unfortunate discus- 
sions in cases of interference on a catch. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS HAVE BEEN MADE of not allowing the 
ends within five yards of the full-back on a catch, but this 
appears to be going to the other extreme, for he would al- 
most be sure to gain five yards in case he attempted to run, 
and, unquestionably, his attempt to run under the ruling I 
have suggested would be quite as evident as though the ends 
were five yards off. If he makes a fair catch and heels the 
ball; if, having caught the ball, he takes one step forward— 
are certainly two plain and straightforward statements 
equally simple of understanding. The progressive penalty 


. would be wise in curbing the tendency of throwing the man 


in hopes of his losing the ball. 

This ruling would not cover a case where a full-back came 
up on a run and caught the ball, as the Princeton full-back 
(Blake) did in the Thanksgiving -day game when he was 
tackled by Hinkey, but it seems to me, in a case of this sort, 
that a man’s catching the ball on a run should be interpreted 
as being an attempt to run, as of course it would hardly be 
practicable to rule that the opposite ends must hold off for 
him to take that step forward, since he would be going for- 
ward at the time of catching. It would seem fair to rule 
that where a man on the run catches the ball it be construed 
into an attempt to run; for certainly, unless he was tackled, 
he would keep on going. 


OF ALL THE ROUGH FEATURES OF FOOTBALL none stands 
in more need of the strictest legislation than that which 
permits the piling of the two teams on top of a runner once 
he is downed. I think this feature, next to the momentum 
plays, has had more to do with raising the cry of “ brutal- 
ity” than any other. As everybody knows who follows 
football at all, the excuse for piling on top of a runner after 
he is thrown is to keep him from gaining ground. It is also 
the excuse for ‘‘ kneeing,” which, to explain it to the unin- 
formed reader, means the placing of an opponeut’s knees 
against the shoulders and head to keep the man with the 
ball from wriggling ahead. Thisis a play that not only re- 
sults in very large per cent. to the injuries, but is abso- 
lutely without interest to the spectator. To see a runner 
tackled and thrown and half of the players of both sides 
pile on top of him is neither pleasing nor interesting. It is 
not a skilful play. - 

A solution of stopping this sort of work is just as simple 
as that of preventing the unfair downing the full-back on a 
free catch. Let there be-a rule that as soon as the player 
running with the ball is tackled and thrown the ball be 
‘‘down” where he falls. Let the referee’s whistle-sound 
the instant the man topples over, and there will be no need 
whatever of falling on him to prevent him from gaining by 
squirming or wriggling along the ground. Of course there 
must be a penalty attached to this rule for the men who fall 
on'the runner after the referee’s whistle has blown, and if it 
were five yards it would, it seems to me, cover the case com- 
pletely. ; 


Now As TO THE UMPIRING, When the University Ath- 
letic Club holds its convention. of football men, there is no 
point on which it should be so empiatic in its treatment as 
on that of umpiring. Instruction to the umpire of 1894 
should be of the. strictest character, for in his hands rests to 
a very large extent the future of the game. What a fear- 
less and competent umpire may do to check unnecessary 
roughness we had a very practical illustration of this sea- 
son. Weare not wanting in men who are competent to fill 
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All-America team for 1898 : 


Butterworth, berg ull-back. 
Brewer, Harvard, and Morse, 


was shown in the Harvard-Yale and Yale-Princeton games. 


Upon mass PLAYING I have not touched, because I am 
r a believer in the total extinction of the wedge 
and similar mass plays. It is a question that can on! 
football men whose 
It has seemed that there were fewer 
rally believed. 
the present mass 
plays appears desirable, but what modification may best be 
game cannot be determined 
Spectators and practical football men are agreed 
in desiring more open play, and this can be brought about 
by limiting the number of downs a team is given to make 
tory on the sec- 
8 can easily be modified by 
e the quarter-back, should be 
his would enable the 
tackle or guard to run with the ball, but would stop the 
plays. - I do not believe that wedge plays should be 
I think they should 
allowed under certain conditions, and what these conditions 
are will be determined by the convention of football men 
that the University Athletic Club will call together. Neither 
with all interference. The pes 
play ays is the interference aroun 
and to legislate this out of the game would be to de- 
features. I am of the 
opinion, however, that the using of arms and the knockin 
nents by the interferers should be rigidly rul 
at we desire chiefly is to make the game as skil- 
ful as possible, and there is no doubt that the ruling out of 
all interference would take from football one of its most 


IN NO YEAR HAS THE MAKE-UP of the All-America football 
eleven been so easy a task. Usually there has been a man 
here and there on the smaller college teams that has played 
sufficiently well to have his name at least considered in the 
make-up of the national eleven, but this year none such ap- 
titutes come un- 
universities—Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and the University of Pennsylvania. 
more, the All-America team of 1893, in my judgment, is the 
combination that we have ever been able to i 
Individually some of the elevens in the last few 
years, particularly in 91, show up quite as strong; but for 
an evenly balanced team, including substitutes, I think the 
"98 eleven is the strongest that has ever been put forth. 


rinceton, half-backs. 
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Hn § ™ Coneidered from eo view, he is altogether 


the stron man in that 


respects. 

made a couple of bad muffs, but this year he 
immense. im 

getting in his kick, and his — was pompac try- 
ng in the Princeton game. His tackling always been 
, but in- the Princeton 
order, and twice saved Yale from havin 
crossed by the Princeton runner. 
ability the readers of this department are perfectly familiar, 
for it has been commented on very frequently. In this par- 
ticular res 
excelled him back of the line. 


Butterworth. He is v a 

round, So far as the sotical distance pes ol ga puntin 

or this season of ‘98, without going to actual figures, 
should think that Brooke had done better than Butterworth. 
Butterworth made one kick of fifty-five yards, to be sure, 
but Brooke, on the ave 
than the Yale full-back. 
vard game at Cambrid 
tackling is also of a high order, and just 
Butterworth’s, but here the comparison ends, for in line-work 
and interference Butterworth far outclasses him. 

Blake of Princeton, although not picked for the All- , 
America team, deserves special commendation for his work 
against Pennsylvania and Yale. 
year, a comparative novice, and was put to a pretty severe 
test in both of those games. 
taken on the average, was pretty nearly as good us Butter- 
worth’s, and bis line-work and tackling were shown to be 
excellent. 

me, and he showed the precise qualities that go to make a 


ought to make one of the best men in the country. 


BREWER’S WORK AS FULL-BACK has not been commented 
on because I have 
half-back, where, with Marse as a side 

_ two would be even a stronger pair of 
McClung and Lake. 
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AT THE ALL-AMERICA ELEVEN of ’98, no- 
selection of Butterworth as the full- 
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ere have been 
and 


Last year, in- 
provement in holding the bal), as well as in 


e it proved to be of a high 


her l-line 
With his Gas bocking 


t I do not’ recall any man Yale ever had that 8 


in this or any other year. L 
who did more for a team than King, and McCormick 

only one in the history of football who could do as much. 
King is a remarkable player, and 
ever played football who was as 


ts behind the line. His physique, his E 
sepia, and his getting into = every od eine 









no man has 
iD sO Many re- 
his certain 
long tend 


to keep his memory green at 


Next To BUTTERWORTH, THE BEST FULL-BACK on the col- 


Wir 


field this year was Brooke of Pennsylvania, in actual 
of the line, 


ng. So far as distance and certainty of getting in his 
are concerned, Brooke is probably quite as good as 


sure, and covers deal of curate passing 


ful 
sipetd: 
I think, sent the ball further 
is work, particularly in the Har- 
, was wonderfully good. Brooke’s 
as fard and sureas season as 


*varsity. 


He is a product of this = Thorne be, 


Against Yale, his kicking, 


This season was his first experience in a large 
remarkable. 


ut him on the All-America team as a 
rtner, I believe the 
If-backs than were 
Both of them are fast, both quick to 


choice in case 


ty hard one. 





the best combination we have ever had. 


some time, though of course this was his 
Ward is absolutely a product of this season, and 
his 5 id work on Thanksgiving day stamped him as a 
half-back of high quality. 


gan 
ended it with considerable. 
Springfield was the best of any half- 
the fact that he 
more credit to him. Both get off quickly, run low, and hit 
the line hard. Ward’s improvement during 
In bis first 


RWORTH, BREWER, Morse, aND Kine back 
98 All-America team would undoubtedly be 

With King’s ac- 
and hard tackling, Brewer's certainty on the 


catch, no matter how hard he was downed, Morse’s ability 
to play at F ponrerh and the indomitable pluck and wonder- 
und- D1 
feel Ghat 
All-America team behind the line. 
wanting in cos d gone gen We pssrcanng ae ao 
such gritty, pluc und - gainers develo a sin 
¥ Ward and Pesens 


of Butterworth, Morse, and Brewer, I 
ere Was not a single weak 
or would team be 


Thorne has been playing for 


first year on the 


the season with no reputation, but he has 
His work against Harvard at 
8 on the field. and 
yed with a badly injured nose is all the 


season was 
games he ran very 


gh and got off 
ull-back valuable—a level head and cool, quick judgment. . slowly, but against Yale on a day his speed in 
lf he plays next year he should improve considerably, and starting was not equalled by any h back of the season, in 


addition to which he ran very low. His career next year 
will be followed with interest, for he should perttey aa 
siderably. ‘These two men, Ward ard Thorne, would 


first 
the All-America team was playing an uphill 


me. 
# Brooks would be my next choice if the game were a pret- 
On his ability as a punter I have already com- 
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THE JUDCES :«. 
WOBLO'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


WALTER BAKER @ CO. 


On each of the following-named articles: 

BREAKFAST COCOA, .... . 
| Premium No. 1, Chocolate, .. . 
] Vanilla Chocolate, . A es Tage Pee 


ie Sweet Chocolate, . + - 























Cocon Butter. . . 2... ee 


For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,” and 
* nniform, even compurition.” 





WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





MODERATE PRICES, 
‘TERMS 
REASONABLE. 
Instra- 
ment Fully 
arranted. 











21 ¢ 'Wabsah Avenue, Chicago, IN. 


: TEINWAY 


The Largest Establishment in Existence, 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


BULLS AND BLUNDERS. 


Edited by Mansa. Brown, 
12mo. pp. 304 $1.00. 


The book is sdmirable.—Boston Courier. 
Of remarkable interest.— Boston Home Journal. 
Entertainment, almost inexhaustible.— Boston Gazette. 


Sold by booksellers, or mailed by the publishers, 
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WERE DECLARED TO BE IN IMITATION OF HAND-MADE WALLS. 


Sel cme cette ane eae 
They are sold under guarantee, and are preferred 
by the best shoers. 
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CLINCHING ARCUMENT No. 3. 
By decision of U. 8. Circuit Court, Jan. 2, 1898, 


Ausable Horse Nails 
is 


Made in twenty different sizes. 
AUSABLE HORSE Nall Co., 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORT'NG. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
“ By a thorough 


‘of the natural laws which 











S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago. - 


‘* Improvement the 
of the Age.” 






4 Warren Street, New York. 
Order Wins on its merits. 
The favorite everywhere. 


Surpasses all older machines. The Smith Premicr 


Properly used always in order. 

Outiasts all others and retains alignment. _ 

ny cleaned without extra attachments. 

, Almost noiseless, corrections easy, mistakes prevented. 
Used exclusively by Associated Press, of New York, to 

take dispatches direct from wire. Rapidly being adopted 

by the ernment. Offices in leading cities. 


Our exhibition at the World’s Fair was for 
exhibition purposes, not to compete award. 
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THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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of ten cents. 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


mail to any address on receipt 


Temporary Holiday Depot, 775 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Marie Bri & ‘Anisette wit Cenent i bd 
yette at his home in Mt. Vernon. For sale everywhere, 
1269 . . Stemmier, Union Square, New York. 













F. N. PIKE, Manager. 
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right to be chosen. Newell has 


and this 


His work in the 


isa remarkably 


Lea’s selection for the All-America team was forewarned 


eaes on M4 but what he has shown bt o Sevag 

convinces me that his half-back work does not rank at all. — oe 

"ueeelae psylvania is mt cpahetna Se mnt Bpringfeld game Yale was especially prominent, for 
the Soontaitiehara the d-uns but! be ag al he ‘Lewis were about the only points in the line where 
ly neutralized by his tendency ‘o. individual play. He Yale did not pierce. His breaking through has long since 
considerable speed, and With the ball has done | made him famous. Physically speaking, 

ground-gaining, ‘but he. is only fair on es, strong man, and as a member of an eleven where there was 
not follow his interference, and has not shown the team:- systematic common-sense team-play his services would be 
that would warrant his ‘even @ substitute on the All- invaluable. 

America team. It is ns the natural abil- 
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His break- 
were of an order that no 
ewell did not surpass him 


two 


ity he should not be able to the other important two years . From his very first season it has always 
ualifications of a pe eat hay ce been evident that it was a mere question of time when he 
Gray of Harvard has been very little this year,and would become one of the first players of the country in his 

_ therefore cannot be classed, However, val position. His playing this year against Yale was one of the 

out some new men who gre lfkely to be heard from next cleverest that has ever been seen in New York. 

season. Wrightington, Gouter and I allthreeof ing through and his blockin 

whom are products of this stason, have given excellent tackle has yet excelled. Even 

promise, the first-named particwlarly. Yale hi devel- on offensive play. and on defensive work I should say that 

oped an excellent half-back this year in ay who, Lea was a trifle better than the Harvard man. 

while he did not exactly fulfil promise of gon Byker such tackles it would be an exceptional line that could hold 

of the season, neverthe: ‘Yemarkably well for a new them. 

man. % 14 ; And it would take a line with a Heffelfinger at either guard 
The only position on the line}whjere I have hesitated at all to hold Wheeler and Hickok, the guards of the All-America 

has been in placing Hinkey at nue of the Greenway, team. Previous to this year Heffelfinger’s work on the foot- 

Yale’s right end on this last pla: Boe —v ball aoe ae ew So eae. nd po are Aoi the 
layed as strong a game as Hinkey, but, comparing two season 0 » part rly after the Thanksgiving-day game, 

Hee 4 it seems to ine that His wey would be the more valuable 








man toa team. His work hag 
did last—first, because both T1 


improved their game Mag an 


hot shown up this year as it 
hard and | way have 
loubtedly hurt his game. 







worries of the captaincy 









Considering the two men, Hi and sigrwhg asfootball finger in blocking and 
players only, I think there is no’ question that Hinkey isthe ing the ball; I think that 
more valuable man to a teani, ithstanding the fact that _ than the old 


. Greenway’s work this season shi up as well.. Hinkey’s 















































when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 
Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores, or write B F Allen, 
Co, 365 Canal st, New York. 









Wheeler’s work in: thiogepert in the Thanksgiving-day 


, entre that has ever put on a 






to be Wheeler’s partner in the All- 
America line. He isa a Fare dae. 028 active one, 

i blocking and tackling he stands 
next to W 9 


can be no two opinions as to the choice of centre 
for the All-America team. Lewis has proved himself to be 
not only the best centre of this year, but the best all-round 
jacket. He. is not so 
strong a man, nor does he weigh so much as did Corbin, the 
famous Yale centre, but in tackling and getting into every 
play, and for his general work on the field, he would be a 
valuable man to an All-America team. Moreover, it should 
be considered that Lewis's brilliant work has been done 
against men who outwei¢h him from twenty to thirty pounds, 
and who are nearer bis standard of skill in football than 
were the centres that faced Corbin near his, It is hard to 
pick out any particular feature of Lewis’s play that is 
stronger than another; they are all strong. To watch him 
in a game-is.a sight of itself. He is all over the field, and 
seems to be in esp ole gets down on kicks as fast as the 
ends, and is on to the runner time and n. I should also 
make Lewis the captain of the All-America team, both 
from his position in line, and from the fact that I have 4i- 
ways considered him gers A fitted for such a position. 
ith Balliet, Taylor, and Holly, the captain of the All- 
America team would need have no fear of his line being 
weakened. ‘i'aylor during the last season has made mar- 
vellous improvement, and has shown a better all-round 
agar than either of the Harvard guards. He stands next 
pn order to Hickok; Holly has likewise greatly improved his 
-_ I should prefer him to Murphy of Yale, from the 
act that while he is equally skilful, he is much stronger 
and much quicker on his feet.. Balliet wonld play fuil cen- 
tre were Lewis disabled. He is a veteran at the game, and 
stands next to Lewis. In fact, the two are very close. Bal- 
liet showed the best game of his career against Yale this 
year on Thanksgiving day. So far as actual line-work 
goes, there is probably very little difference between him 
and Lewis, but the former is os Ss in his getting into 
every play and in his general work. - 

There remain two men of the season of whoin I wish par- 
ticularly to comment, and these are Adee, Yale’s quariter- 
back, and Beale, the quarter-back of Harvard. It is the 
first season for both of them on the varsity team, and each 
has made a record for himself, Adee in particular, His cool, 
quick work against Princeton shows him to be peculiarly 
and eminently fitted for the position. He played such a 


e as hai deen put up by a man in his first ’varsity 
Siar His tackling was hard pte ong 
Beale, who is a man at Harvard, was badly handi- 


capped at ig Se ge by a dazed captain who used confus- 
ing signals, but he redeemed himself at Cambridge against 
Pennsylvania. He has the making of a good man, and we 
shall undoubtedly hear of him next year. 

Caspar W. Waitney. 
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Editor of ‘Baby’ reports: 

‘*For acne spots on the face it is undoubt- 
edly efficacious, frequently removing pimples 
in a few days. It relieves itching at once.” 


Of all good druggists, or direct, 















- 69 cts. per box, 


Blondean et Cie., wanes, New York 
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FROM THE ROCKIES. 


Braz (to Tompkins). “Why, hullo brother Jim. How you've changed!” 
Tompxixs. “I ain’t your brother Jim.” 


Bean (with a laugh), ‘Can't fool me, Jim; I'd know that suit o’ yourn anywhere. Where 've 


you been all these days?” 





—==ADORN YOUR HOME=— 


with our artistic 
p; Diaphanies 
(Colored Transpavent Glass Pictures). 


Most magnificent decoration for 
Windows; Transoms, Skylights, 
Door Panels of Hofttls, Churches, 
Private Residences, and‘alPplates 
where Art Glass.is used. -, - 
* WELL-ASSORTED STOCK OF ALL 


Unparalleled as Holiday and 
Wedding Presents. 


To be had at all first-class Art 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, con- 
taining about 600 Illustrations, 
will be mailed on receipt of 25 
cents. Colored Catalogue, $1.00. 
Amount refanded in case of 
$10.00 order. 


GRIMME & HEMPEL, 310 Broadway, New York. 


Main House and Factéry, Leipzig, Germany. 
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WROUGHT STEELFRE 


HOTEL KITCHEN OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY. 


WROUCHT IRON ‘RANGE COMPANY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Branch Factory: TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN. 
FAMILY RANGES No. 64 and No. 65 ARE one ra* COMPANY’S WAGONS BY 
THEIR TRAV. : 


Founded 1864, Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
258,460 Home Comfert Ranges Sold to Jaquuary ist, £893. 
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more digestible and 
wholesome. : 


“We recommend the Royal 
Baking Powder as superior to 
all others." —United Cooks 
and Pasiry Cooks’ Associ- 
ation of the United @tates. 
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WORLD’S FAIR 
MEDALS 
Were awarded to the makers of 
RAMBLER BICYCLES 
HIGHEST AWARD ow BICYCLES. 
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on the jar 
in blue, 
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has this @7.* 
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North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 
*« MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 

8. 8 WERRA, FULDA, wi KAISER W. II., from N. ¥, to Gibreltar ad Genes. 

Dee. $0, 1898, Jan. 6, Jau. 16, Jan. 27, Feb. 10, Feb. 17, Mek. &, Meh. 17, 1804. 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW. YORK. 


























HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS . 


ITALIAN GARDENS. By Cuaries A. Pratt. 
With Many Illustrations, including a Colored Frontis- 
piece (printed in Paris). 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 
cut Edges.and Gilt Top, $5 00. (Jn a Box.) 





** HARPER’S YOUNG 
XIV, With about 800 ; 
4to, Cloth; Ornamental, $3 so. 
THE RULERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. By 
Ricuarp Hagpinc Davis, Author of “The West 


* POR 1893. Vol. 
and 904 pages. 


the Duties of American Citizens, 1856-1891. 8vo,Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 s0. (Other volumes in 
press.) 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By Joun Ricuarp Green. Volume III. Illustrated 
Edition. “ With Colored Plates, Maps, and Numerous 
Illustrations, oyal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $500. (Volume IV. in press.) 


LETTERS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Ed- 
ited by Cuanias Extor Norton. With Three Photo- 
ie cron me sar neo 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $800; 

$12 50. (Ja a Box.) 








Sixty Engravings and Heliogravures. e3 
namental Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tup, $10 00. 
(In @ Box.) ‘ ‘ 





_ Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. rs 
GE The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage toany part of 

the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the Price. Hianrzn’s Catavogur will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt af Ten Cents in stamps. , 
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